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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 


A SyMposiuM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
] IVISIONS. 


I—Tue HEAD—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Complexion. II—THsa Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 
Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 
Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tur Two Subdivisions—F oot Service 
and Foot Wear. 


V.—THE HEAD-—Teeth, Nose and Complexion. 
< IME was when the child with a 


CT “sweet tooth” was incessantly 


warned that the indulgence of its 
appetite for candy and sweets would 
cause a destruction of all other 
teeth at a very early age. This 
gentle fiction was perpetuated, 
doubtless, quite as much to save the 
contents of the sugar bowl, or the 
jam pot, as the youthful molars 
and incisors; in fact, it must be 
conceded that pure sweets in 
moderate quantities are not hurtful 
to the teeth. Acid is much more to be feared, whether 
it comes from an acid condition of the saliva or from the 
too free use of acidulated food. The latter can be cor- 
rected by reforming the taste of the individual, or forbearing 
to gratify it; an acid condition of the system is certainly in- 
dicated by tests known to science, though it is often an- 
nounced by a gritty, sharp sensation of the teeth, due to the 
action of the acid upon them. Any of the familiar antacids 
may be used as a corrective ; but in this matter, as in so many 
others, the trifling expense of medical consultation is in fact 
the truest economy. 

As was said ina former paper, the enamel of the teeth is 
not sensitive ; it may be filed, cut or broken, and so long as 


pain wiil be experienced. Decay, therefore, which begins 
with the enamel, is in itself painless, till it has proceeded so 
far as to affect the pulp, either directly or through the sensi- 
tive little nerves which penetrate the dentine. It is to detect 
decay in unsuspected localities, therefore, that the services 
of the dentist should be employed for frequent inspections. 
Neither the sufferer nor the dentist can infallibly locate the 
source of toothache which proceeds from other causes than 
pulp-exposure. The pulp in an outwardly sound tooth may 
be affected, causing the most intense pain in some other part 
of the face, through the agency of sympathetic nerve action. 
Neuralgia may originate from a decaying tooth; yet as itis a 
disease which operates along the nerves, its apparent mani- 
festation—the seat of pain—may be far from the actual cause. 
A dull pain about the roots of the teeth may be caused by the 
recession of the gums, exposing that portion of the tooth to 
the influence of heat and ccld; while an enlargement of the 


roots, which sometimes occurs, gives rise to a particularly 
annoying pain and pressure. “Jumping toothache” origin- 
ates in a peculiar state of the pulp caused by a very small 
orifice through the dentine, and the fact that this excruciat- 
ing agony seldom re-appears in the same molar after having 
once subsided is explained, not as many persons suppose by 
the fact that “ the tooth has jumped itself to death,” but that 
the opening has been enlarged by the process of decay. 

Inflammation is a frequent accompaniment to toothache, re- 
sulting in the formation of pus, or a “gum-boil,” which may lead 
to serious disfigurement if it chances to open through the outer 
surface of the cheek, leaving a life-long scar. Where it opens 
inside the mouth the results are less serious, and in many 
cases an inducement to do this is about all that physician or 
dentist can effect till the pus has been discharged and the in- 
flammation and swelling subside. In such cases the careful 
treatment of adentist is indispensable. There is always 
danger that the pus may be discharged from the original 
sack in such manner as to be re-absorbed into the system, 
causing blood-poisoning. 

The extraction of teeth is usually accompanied by a slight 
flow of blood, which ordinarily ceases before the patient 
quits the dentist’s office. Where this is not the case, or 
where the hemorrhage breaks out afresh when medical advice 
is not at hand, it should be borne in mind that the first and 
most natural check is the clotting of the blood in the cavity, 
and this should not be disturbed. If it is necessary to rinse 
the mouth, let it be done very carefully, so as not to dislodge 
the clot, if one is forming. Where this does not occur, the 
first recourse should be to an astringent, and tannin is the 
best of all. If that-is not at hand, finely powdered alum will 
answer very well, burnt cork may be sprinkled over the 
surface, or a little ball of spider’s web, lightly pressed into 
the wound, may answer the purpose when other means fail, 
as this pest of every housekeeper is an invaluable styptic. In 


| addition to some of these, a compress may be necessary, and 
the operation does not extend beneath this flint-like crust, no | 


an article which will answer all purposes may be made for an 
emergency by cutting a V-shaped slit in a cork of the right 
dimensions to pass over the wounded gum. This may be 
lightly pressed into place by the teeth’of the other jaw, and 
as it is applied, a pledget of lint or similar dressing may 
properly be fitted to the cavity, though often the compress 
alone will prove effectual. It is useful, also, in such cases, 
to maintain an erect position of the patient, either sitting or 
standing. Warm foot-baths are also helpful, with friction of 
the lower limbs, to divert the blood from the head as much 
as practicable. These directions and suggestions apply, 
of course, to such occasions as require treatment in the ab- 
sence, or awaiting the arrival, of the family physician or 
the dentist. 

Powders and washes for the teeth should be used with 
great care. Regarding them, especially, the well-worn but 
pertinent caution to beware of strolling venders applies with 
deepest import. Every one has a desire for white and beauti- 
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ful teeth, and the itinerant who boasts loudly of the power of 
his preparations to “whiten the blackest teeth, to look like 
ivory in one minute!” catches the popular ear and sympathy 
onthe spot. There is nothing remarkable in the fact that 
what he claims can be demonstrated. Any chemist or 
apothecary can concoct a preparation which will do all this— 
and more. If used but a short time it will destroy the en- 
amel, and with it, of course, the entire set of teeth; since the 
phenomenal result is and can be reached only by the de- 
struction of a small portion of the outer surface of the en- 
amel. The result is the same whether the agent be wash or 
powder, since the latter simply contains the chemicals of the 
former in an undissolved form. All strong acids or alkalis 
should be avoided in the mouth, and if there is doubt as to 
the composition of any preparation in this respect, let it 
be tested with a bit of litmus paper. This paper can be 
obtained at any drug store, and is in two colors—blue and 
red. The blue, if dampened with an acid solution, will turn 
red, and the rapidity and intensity of the change will indi- 
cate the acidity of the solution. The red indicates alkali by 
changing to blue, in the same manner. 

Tooth-powders, as arule, should be soluble and slightly 
antacid. There is a class of insoluble powders which are of 
the most dangerous nature, of which powdered charcoal is 
a notable example. These consist of fine, sharp particles, 
which being pressed by the brush between the teeth and 
gums, or lodging between the teeth, may cause the most 
serious results, even to the destruction of the gums or the 
cement. The use of the brush in connection with powders, 
washes, or other treatment of the teeth, should be gentle. 
Bleeding of the gums is always a danger signal. It shows 
that the skin has been broken, inviting the absorption into 
the system of any poisonous or foreign matters which may be 
present inthe mouth. If the gums are very tender, a soft 
brush should be used, and used very gently, till they have 
hardened sufficiently to withstand more vigorous treatment. 
Even then, the liability will be to err on the side of harshness. 

Tooth-brushes should: be used gently to remove adherent 
food and the discolorations of the teeth, system and not 
vigor being the guiding principle. The depressions of the 
molars should have attention, and a quill or wood tooth-pick 
should be employed to keep the interstices between the 
teeth clear and healthy. Lime-water—the taste being dis- 
guised by the addition of a small quantity of bruised licorice 
root—makes a good wash ; but a simpler preparation is made 
by adding afew drops of aqua ammonia to a tumbler of 
water; ora half teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda may be 
used in place of the ammonia. 

The systematic care for the teeth thus outlined costs very 
little in time, money or skill; its value isinestimable. Broken- 
down, neglected teeth are a source bothof shame and of 
danger. We cannot address a friend, unless from behind his 
ack, without revealing to him our imperfections of denture, 
if such imperfections exist; but this, while naturally morti- 
fying, is the least of the company of evils. No sooner is the 
mastication interfered with, than disorganization in the 
stomach and related functions of the system begins. ‘The 
growth may be slow, and the manifestations pass unnoticed, 
but the effect is none the less certain. That class of food 
best adapted to supply the wastes of the body and to give, 
especially to bones, teeth and brain, adequate nutriment, 
cannot be taken, because “something soft”? must be provided 
to meet the imperfections of the denture. Thus the original 
trouble feeds itself. But there are other dangers. The food 
is often swallowed half masticated, and indigestion and dys- 
pepsia raise their protest. Stomachic troubles of every kind 
are well known to result from imperfect teeth, which not only 
interfere with the digestion, but directly furnish poison to the 


lungs and stomach, affecting thus the blood and the brain, 
and disorganizing the nervous system. 

These considerations are independent of the fact of loss of 
beauty through loss or faultiness of the teeth ; and it is also 
well understood that perfect vocalization and enunciation 
depend upon the perfect equipment of the mouth. This may 
be well illustrated by observing the speech of a person with 
but a partial dental supply. A large part of the air from the 
lungs escapes unused, causing a disagreeable, hissing noise, 
a lack of volume and timbre to the enunciation, and the ap- 
pearance of imperfect lung power. To “have the teeth out ” 
and supplanted by an artificial set, should be the very last 
resort, though it often becomes a necessity. Even an im- 
perfect set, as furnished by nature, is inestimably better than 
the best that the dentist can supply. The latter may be 
mechanically faultless, their color may be most immaculate, 
they may (though they do not often) fit the mouth perfectly ; but 
their beauty is a tell-tale one. The constrained poise and 
contour of the mouth is sufficient and unmistakable indica- 
tion of the secret it is intended to hide. The rippling laugh 
or the charming smile has been permanently laid aside, and 
the counterfeit which sometimes attempts to take its place 
deceives no one, for it never can carry the charm which has 
departed. The lesson, then, is simply—begin in childhood, 
and care assiduously for the priceless jewels with which 
nature has furnished the mouth. 


THE NOSE. 


The nose must be considered the unfortunate member of 
the countenance. It is bound to grow in any shape which 
pleases a capricious fate, subject to no rule or possibility of 
restriction. Its prominence has often to be deplored, espe- 
cially when the contour is something that one wishes to have 
hidden; for there it stands, in the center of the face, more 
prominent than a light-house off a rocky coast, the first to 
catch the eye of a friend, the last to arrest the attention of a 
casual acquaintance. Unlike some of its fellow-members, it 
has no expression of its own, worth speaking of; and what it 
has is of the reverse order. The plain mouth may break into 
a smile to touch the coldest heart with a gleam of sympathetic 
joy; the dullest eye may light up with a gleam of radiance 
wholly unlooked for; but any such attempt on the part of this 
awkward attachment only ends in distortion. The “ expres- 
sion” of the nose is best in its natural state and its normal 
condition. 

There is, of course, the model nose, well-proportioned, in 
keeping with the features it accompanies, beautiful, even; 
but even then it gets no credit, painters do not dwell upon it, 
poets do not sing it, lovers do not apostrophize. The novel- 
ist simply describes it as “shapely,” and passes on to other 
and more charming objects. Fortunately the functions of 
this organ are simple, and but few words are necessary in 
regard to its treatment, since the diseases to which it is 
subject are few. 

The most frequent, especially in childhood, is bleeding at 
the nose, and that is rarely dangerous. It often relieves an 
overcharged blood-vessel, and ceases without treatment when 
the pressure of blood has been modified. If the hemorrhage 
seems excessive, allow a clot to form by gently stopping the 
nostril. The application of cool water externally is helpful, 
as it repels the blood from the head, and an upright position 
should be maintained. Rinsing or blowing the nose, while 
the bleeding is in progress, tends to aggravate the trouble. 
The hands and feet should be kept warm, to equalize the 
circulation, and hot foot-baths may be found very useful. 
The famous Dr. Agnew of the hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania is reported to have recently discovered a simple 
means of stopping obstinate cases of nosebleed, which is so 
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simply to press two cylinders of bacon into the nostrils, when 
the bleeding stopped at once. It was doubtless owing to the 
speedy formation of a clot that this result was reached; but 
whatever the philosophy, the simplicity of the remedy renders 
the trial easy. 

.There is another disease, well-nigh universal, which in- 
volves the mucous lining of the nose, in connection with that 
of the neighboring parts—an obstinate and offensive one. 
Catarrh is called the American disease, and it is a very 
burdensome and repulsive affliction. Inasmuch as it baffles 
the skill of most physicians, and has filled the drug stores 
with a multitude of would-be remedies, competent medical 
advice should always be sought at its first manifestations. 
Its cure, after it has been neglected and become chronic, is 
a matter of doubt. Competent medical opinion is not want- 
ing, however, to the effect that a simple change of habit will 
do much as a preventive measure, and also to assist in the 
cure. “Let our people learn to breathe as nature intended 
they should breathe, through the nose,” said a prominent 
physician in discussing the matter, “and the evil of catarrh 
will speedily disappear.” This may be a sweeping assertion, 
but it is worthy of notice that nearly all cases of this disease 
appear among those who habitually breathe through the 
mouth. 

It may not be amiss in this connection, as in former 
papers of the series, to adjure the reader to avoid traveling 
pretenders and extravagantly puffed nostrums. In any 
serious disorder affecting any portion of the head, especially, 
one cannot afford to employ other than competent medical 
talent, since unskilled experimenting may result in life-long 
misery or something worse. 


THE COMPLEXION. 


The plainest features have a priceless beauty when they are 
covered with a pure, velvety, transparent skin. It is the 
recognition of this fact which leads so many of our women to 
attempt the enhancement of such charms as they have in this 
direction by the employment of means and methods which 
too often lead to irreparable ruin instead of greater loveli- 
ness. Powders, cosmetics, lotions and balms are applied by 
the barrel in the attempt to preserve or restore the waning 
attractiveness, or to simulate that which has never been in 
the possession of the unhappy one. All this is effort in the 
wrong direction. 

The best cosmetics are of a very prosaic composition, and 
cannot be bought at any drug store. For the benefit of our 
readers the secret may be whispered here—and the formula 
will be found efficacious. The first and indispensable in- 
gredient is good digestion, insuring pure blood. Plain, 
nutritious food, regular hours and physical exercise will 
generally secure this element, without the assistance of 
the medical fraternity. The exercise, especially, should 
never be overlooked. It need not be takenin such a manner 
or at such times as to expose the features to tan, sun-burn or 
freckles, but plenty of physical exercise should be had in 
some manner, and so varied as to stimulate and develop all 
the muscles of the system. A healthy, well-balanced organi- 
zation will be the result, with a vigorous, happy frame. This 
topic might be carried much further, and include the dispell- 
ing in this manner of a multitude of the ills with which 
womankind are afflicted, but that is not the present purpose. 

Another ingredient of this “ Elixir of Beauty ” is thorough 
cleanliness. It is related of one of the most famous beauties 
of ancient times that the charm of her complexion dazzled all 
beholders, but it was not till after her death, at the age of go, 
still beautiful, that it was disclosed that her only chemical ap- 
plication was soft water, thoroughly applied every day. This 


efficient cosmetic is still available, and its power is nowise 
lessened. If soft water cannot be had, any water can be 
made soft by the addition of a few drops of ammonia or a 
little borax. It is to be feared that there are many who use 
plenty of water, but neglect the equally important item of 
soap. Some, indeed, have an almost superstitious fear of 
applying soap tothe face. “Of course I use soap on my 
hands, but never on my face,” said a young lady recently—and 
her countenance confirmed the statement. It was dull, life- 
less—in fact, genteelly dirty! She was speaking to hei 
physician, and explaining that she supposed soap would ruin 
the texture of her skin. 

That physician was a fatherly, kindly body, who could say 
“anything to anybody,” without danger of offence, and he 
counseled his young friend in this way: “The pores of the 
face exude as freely as those of other parts of the system, 
and nothing but a faithful bathing with soap and warm water 
will remove thoroughly those exudations. If they are not re- 
moved, the face is simply dirty. It is not like the grime 
upon the hands of a laborer, but it is there none the less. 
First of all, apply soap—pure castile soap is as good as any— 
freely, with warm soft water. With a second water wash away 
the soap-suds, and with pure warm water rinse the face 
thoroughly. Apply a little bay rum if you please, take plenty 
of sleep, plenty of exercise, and notice the effect which the 
first month of the new régime will bring.” 

Freckles, sun-burn and tan come in the same category of 
unwelcome visitors, and that which will remove one will take 
the others away. A strongly recommended remedy con- 
sists of a mixture of one-third lemon juice with two-thirds bay 
rum, to be applied at night and thoroughly washed off in the 
morning. ‘This course, if pursued for a week or two, will do 
much to clear up the darkest skin. 

This article may well close with a few negative command- 


ments, the force of which will be apparent from the preced- 


ing suggestions: Do not use cold water upon the face ; do 
not bathe the face at all when overheated ; use nothing rough 
in washing or wiping the face, but treat it gently, since it is 
not made of steel, iron or brass; do not expect that the fill- 
ing of wrinkles with powder will hide their existence ; do not 
suppose that any artificial color is so beautiful as the natural 
color of health, brightened and heightened by grace and 
modesty. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 


Compiled for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OLAIMS OF LOVE AND LUORE. 


The instances are very rare in which two strong wills can har- 
monize in close companionship. 

Most young women study the character of men but little, be- 
cause they have but little opportunity. 

A brilliant match, in the eyes of the world, atones for low morals, 
uncongenial tastes, and lukewarm hearts. | 

A woman possessing the best elements of womanhood cannot be 
happy with a man who has not a sound character. 

It is hard toexamine character, and profit by the study, after the 
heart has become the seat of an absorbing passion. 

Wealth in hand, without business habits, business tastes, and 
business interests, is the most unreliable thing in the world. 

“Love in a cottage” is laughed at by very “judicious people,” 
but it is a very sweet thing by the side of indifference in a palace. 

Good business habits, good character, enterprise, ambition—all 
these combined—are almost sure to secure competence and 
success. 

There is nothing more disgusting in all the world than that 
mercenary tie which, under the name of tnarriage, binds a woman 
to the bosom of one who bought her with his money. 

—/. G. Holland, 
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- DINING AT LANTERN LODGE. 


IDEAS AND IDEALS AT A DINNER PARTY. 


OME now, Grace, and tell us all about it,” 
said Cousin Laura. “ Here we have been 
at home surmising your pleasure. Give 
us the after-glow—trusting, since you de- 
scribe an esthetic dinner, that the last 
named will not prove dyspepsia.” 

* Prepare to be surprised then ; for while 
I promise you dyspepsia will have no 
place in my description, the dinner was 
unique and a pleasing combination of fact 
and fancy.” 

“T hope you did not have to fancy the 
rit le soup good, or realize the fact of the cream 
hele soar,” laughed Aunt Fan, who mistrusted the erratic 

Mrs. Ashley, whose dinners were looked upon with a sense of 
curiosity as well as of delight. 

“Not at all. Everything was in charming order when we 
arrived, save that Mrs. Ashley was still buttoning her gloves, 
and had forgotten to take the curl-papers out of her hair. 
But nobody minded that. It was a ladies’ party, and she 
laughed so merrily, as she hastened away to remedy the de- 
fect in her toilet, that we all joined heartily, and forgot about 
it. You remember the invitation read we were to have a 
‘lennyson dinner. Some of us fancied Mrs. Ashley was go- 
ing to import the poet for the express occasion. Others sug- 
gested we were to only rejoice in the viands Mrs. Ashley had 
discovered in some manner to be the favorite food of the 
poet. We were eager to see what really would be the result 
of this curious invitation. 

“We had not long to wait. Mrs. Ashley ushered us to the 
dining-room, and as the doors were thrown open, a chorus of 
sweet, tinkling, childish voices sang softly the little cradle song, 

* What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep of day?’ 

from Tennyson’s ‘Sea Dreams.’ We knew it was a choir 
made by the children of our charming hostess. Something 
in the sweet voices brought tears to my eyes. But once 
seated around the dainty, flower-trimmed table, we found 
other than pathetic thoughts or unexplained emotions to 
effect us. 

“At each plate was a card bearing a picture of the poet, a 
fac-simile of his autograph and a quotation beneath, with the 
date. Then on eight circular cards, attached by one long, 
scarlet ribbon from plate to plate, were the eight verses of 
the following original poem, written by Mrs. Ashley for the 
occasion. As each read her portion of the poem aloud, ac- 
cording to succession, a good deal of fun ensued. This, Mrs. 
Ashley proclaimed, was the only innovation on the Tennyson 
menu provided. The poem I copied, so you shall have it in 
full, Laura.” 

And Grace read as fellows : 

joy. 

‘* Small cheer and great welcome maketh a glad feast.’’ 
PLATE I. 

“* Many years ago, the story doth run, 

When King Solomon’s glory its radiance flung 

O’er lands oriental ; when wise men by score 

Their wrinkles and wigs with dignity wore, 

A dispute arose, and with vigor was fought, 

Whether Joy was best served cold, or served hot.” 
PLATE II. 

“Appeal at last made to Solomon’s lore, 

He having found Sheba’s queen quite a bore, 

And even.questions judicial blasé, 

Gave his opinion in vigorous way 

Thus: ‘* Of combatants, not ome quarreling fool 


A man hath Joy in the answer of his mouth ; 

A word in season's a good thing, in sooth; 

Folly is Joy to he who’s not wise, 

Therefore I wonder at your Surprise 

To find Folly where Joy should fulfill your lot, 

Whether served in a cold dish or rendered up hot!’” 
PLATE III. 

“ Then, glancing askance, the wiseacres say : 

* Should Cheer be served in a glass, or on tray?’ 

They thought Welcome a side dish become, 

And Mirth, quite an alien, sadly was dumb; 

Yet still the vexed question disturbing the pot 

Was, whether all Joy should be served cold or hot.” 
PLATE IV. 

“ Then spoke again Solomon, wise, yet a king: 

‘Go forth to the highway, seek ye and bring 

Whomsoever ye find who hath Joy, then return; 

Experience alone teaches what we would learn, 

For he who hath Joy to his heart caught, 

Can tell you how best ’tis served—cold or hot.’” 
PLATE V. 

“ Forth went the seekers; the king, in some haste, 

Called for hot water and drank to his taste, 

For even King Solomon had indigestion, 

Especially when called on to answer a question. 


“Soon returned from the highaway, with captives they come, 
Some protesting and angry, with awe some were dumb; 
One priest, round and soncy; one maiden demure ; 
One a lean, hungry pauper, ragged and poor.” 
PLATE VI. 
** We found this priest in the snuggest retreat, 
Not stopping to murmur a grace before meat, 
But a brimming old flagon lifted he up, 
Drained it, declaring there’s Joy in the cup. 
* How best is it served?’ He replied with a grin: 
‘Hot! with a lemon and sugar mixed in!’” 
PLATE VII. 
‘This pauper, for food found in sorrowful plight, 
Proclaimed what we gave him was Joy to his sight. 
* How best does it serve you?’ quoth he, growing bold; 
* Well, sirs, as to victuals, usually cold!’ 
This maiden, demure, was found kissing her lover, 
A Joy e’en the wiseacres could not pass over. 
When questioned she stammered: ‘ Kissing’s an art, 
It cannot be taught, but is known by heart!’ 
PLATE VIII. 
***A kiss too warm may swiftly displease us, 
A cold kiss to cruelty often will freeze us, 
But for Joy in a kiss ’—she paused somewhat loath, 
Then, demurely—‘ Well, it must have something of—both!’ 
** King Solomon swore a maiden so wise 
Must be Sheba’s queen returned in disguise, 
Deciding that Joy, to fulfill every part, 
Must like kissing, be counted not by brain, but by heart. 
And all of their seeking did but unfold 
That Joy should neither be hot nor too cold, 
But as the maiden proclaimed in good sooth, 
Must partake, in its serving, largely of both.” 
“ Now,” continued Grace, “ by the time this was read we 
were all served to soup, and ready to laugh over and discuss 
the odd conceit of the stanzas. But while the soup-plates 
were being removed, Mrs. Ashley recalled us to our poet by 
requesting one of the guests, pretty little Kitty Langdale, to 
read ‘Audley Court,’ whereat the young lady drew a little 
paper from her belt, and, while we were anticipating the 
menu, read that description, so pleasingly set forth, of the 
picnic at Audley Court: 
‘ Brought out the dusky loaf that smelt of home, 
And, half cut down, a pasty costly made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay,’ etc. 
“ Between the soup and meat courses, some one read aloud 
‘The Flower,’ and each was asked for her interpretation of 
the poem. One young lady pouted a little and said she never 


‘supposed it Aad a meaning ; Tennyson was not a bit like Mr. 


Browning! I hardly think she enjoyed the polite silence and 


Found his knowledge in Experience’s school. 


smiles that ensued. 
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““Next some one gave a short selection from the Fourth 
Part of ‘ The Princess,’ where the luncheon is described, read- 
ing through the song, 

*O! death in life, the days that are no more.’ 

“ Many quotations were thus called up, ideas exchanged on 
certain poems, and we all observed that Mrs. Ashley avoided 
‘In Memoriam.’ On being asked, she said: ‘It is sacred to 
a higher purpose than furnishing amusement for a dinner 
party. We are to discuss the poet’s fancies to-day, not his 
emotions.’ 

“Then we had the ‘ Lady of Shalot,’ while we sat over the 
fruit, and a short selection from the ‘ Miller’s Daughter,’ up 
to the point of the song, 

‘It is the miller’s daughter, 

And she has grown so dear,’ 
when suddenly the children’s voices sang this little song so 
sweetly that all were charmed. 

“This concluded the programme at the table. On adjourn- 
ing to the library, where coffee was served later, a sketch of 
Tennyson’s life and work was read. The charm of the whole 
was in that we had been so engrossed and entertained that 
the time seemed a mere flash, and no one had an opportunity 
to wonder why ladies’ dinner parties were so stupid. I never 
enjoyed anything more in my life. It was so novel.” 

“T should think it might have been,” said Aunt Fan dryly. 
“And I presume, Grace, you will want to have a Ruskin 
dinner,—or I believe Matthew Arnold and Browning are the 
last craze,—and you will serve them up with oysters on half- 
shell, and quail on toast.” 

‘Laura, I will never be a faithful reporter again. Really, 
even zdeals and dinner parties can be made to blend de- 
lightfully.” 

““ Nevertheless,” said Aunt Fan, “I prefer mine not mixed.” 

Perhaps many will agree with her, but not after Dining at 


Lantern Lodge. 
—O. L. W. 
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THE HEATHER HILLS, 
A Memory. 
I often think as I sit alone, 
How we two sat, in the dusk, together, 
And I hear you call the cattle home 
Across the hills of heather. 
Your “Cusha! Cusha!” rings out clear, 
With all the music’s underflowing, 
And I look, as though I did not hear, 
At the grate’s steady glowing. 


I see the ruins of castle walls, 
With Scottish ivy drooping over, 

And, just where the dying sunlight falls, 
A maiden waits her lover. 

The “ Bonny Doon” bathes her bare, brown feet, 
The grazing kine away are straying, 

And she calls them with her ‘‘ Cusha ” sweet 
Mourning her love’s delaying. 


And Jack comes over the furze-crowned hill, 
Jean, happy, turns in greeting, 
The bell of the distant kine is still, 
And day and night are meeting. 
Your song grows fainter and yet more faint, 
You come to my side in the gloaming: 
What scenes,” you ask, “does the firelight paint? 
Where is your fancy roaming?” 


But my dreams are gone, and you and I 
Sit and talk by the fire together, 

Till the stars shine out in the frosty sky, 
In the dark winter weather,— 

And these other dreams go as they come; 
No more we sit in the dusk together, 

While I hear you call the cattle home 
Across the hills of heather. 


—Ruth Hall. 
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PRAOTIOAL 00-OPERATION. 


FROM AN EXPERIMENTAL STAND-POINT, DESCRIBING “‘ THE Rosy,” 
Decatur, ILL., A SUCCESSFUL AND FAMED EXAMPLE OF HouSsE- 
HOLD CO-OPERATION. 


Prepared by the Secretary of “ The Roby” Institution, 
MRS. FANNIE E. FULLER. 


O much has the subject of mistress and maid 
been dwelt upon, not alone by impecunious 
literary ladies as a source of revenue, but by 
the literary world at large, whether for revenue 
or simply for something to say, that it is, to say 
the least, becoming wearisome, alike to mistress 
and maid, since none can gainsay that a good 
mistress makes a good servant; and, again, it is 
unfair to make codperative housekeeping the 
scapegoat for the servant question. To those 
who give it a thought we would suggest that 

the scarcity of good servants is due to the factories of different 

descriptions employing women, girls, and, in some instances, 
children, taking the choice of the working class, because the 
revenue is greater and the work generally more desirable. 

While the suggestion of training schools for servant 
girls is a correct and practical idea, codperation is none 
the less practical, and to many more practical, as is shown 
where the test has been made and it is not necessary with the 
present resources to suppose that, because a woman is relieved 
of the burden of housekeeping, the everlasting grind of direct- 
ing one servant or more day after day, and not alone directing 
but striving to live within means, she need become a gadder 
and gossiper or otherwise a nuisance. On the other hand, she 
has more time to do the little things around the home which 
make it more attractive and cozy and, perhaps, a few moments 
more with the children that tellin after years, proving a pleas- 
ant remembrance to them indeed, instead of the memories of 
a mother always too busy to notice them,—to say nothing of the 
interesting and improving reading matter that had to be laid 
aside for want of time, or weariness when time came. The ar- 
gument that for a woman’s labor to be lessened, is to make 
her useless, reflects on the sex, and is a weak argument. 

Hence it seems to many that with the few good ser- 
vants to be found, it is better to combine our interests, pay 
some competent, willing woman a liberal salary to take the 
place of 10 or 12 different housekeepers (supposing the codper- 
ative household to be made up of that many families) to direct 
the servants, do the marketing and such other duties as house- 
keepers find todo. In comparison to such a number of homes 
(10 or 12), the servants required are few, and certainly the 
waste is lessened to almost that of one household; to say noth- 
ing of the board of the servants required to furnish said homes. 
In brief, we advocate codperative housekeeping, not because 
Mr. Bellamy gave us “ Looking Backward,” but upon the most 
practical grounds; an organization based upon a simple and 
tangible plan, tested and found to be highly satisfactory. 

To be able to live as well and as reasonably as we do in 
our own homes, is our first desire. To do this we must have 
1o members—perhaps four or five over that number—charg- 
ing a membership fee of two dollars to furnish the dining- 
room and kitchen with necessary equipments. With a house- 
hold of this size, with good management, allowing the follow- 
ing rates for regular boarders and guests, the sum realized 
will be found sufficient to meet the expenses: For regu- 
lar members, $2.75 per week; half fare for children under 
ro years, children to pay the same membership fee as 
others. Guest rate: One meal, 25 cents; two meals, 50 


cents; three meals, or one day, 60 cents; two days, $1.10; 
three days, $1.60; four days, 


2; five days, $2.50; six days, 
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$2.90; seven days, or one week, $3.25. The officers of the or- 
ganization would be a president, whose duties are to preside at 
the monthly meetings, casting vote in case of tie, and to be 
one of the executive board to act upon all cases of emergency. 
the executive board being made up of the president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and chairman of the house committee. The 
secretary and treasurer’s duties are to keep the books, col- 
lect the board money, deposit it in the bank, make out 
checks for the housekeeper to correspond with the amounts 
purchased by her, to take the minutes of the meetings and to 
Pale a monthly report of all money expended, everything 
being paid for by check as soon as purchased ; the only offi- 
cer receiving compensation being the secretary and treas- 
ure, whose board shall be considered an equivalent. The 
house committee is composed of three ladies, one going out 
each month, decided by drawing lots, and one appointed in 
her place, the three being in the first place appointed to serve 
three months; the duties of said committee are to receive all 
unsatisfactory reports in regard to fare, etc., complaints of 
the housekeeper and servants, and to purchase anything 
needed for the house from time to time. 

It has been found necessary to establish a constitution 
and by-laws to govern such a household, subject to amend- 
ments and improvements, the best method of governing 
such an organization being decided by the majority of 
the vote, but as a suggestion, one or two rules that are 
essential might be inserted, as follows: All funds re- 
ceived from guests over the regular price (14 cents per 
meal) should go into a fund for house expenses to keep up 
the breakage, etc.,.or perhaps better, all funds over and above 
the expenses each week to go into a house fund, as, perhaps, 
some weeks the guest fund entire is needed to meet the ex- 
pense, whereas the house fund would have a fair-sized sur- 
plus. Another important rule, is that all members absent one 
week or more should pay their share of the fixed expenses, 
which should come within $35 per week, though that 
somewhat depends upon the prices demanded by the ser- 
vants, and also price of rent and gas; but by keeping the fixed 
expense within said amount and keeping the membership up 
to 54 or §5, as it does not take any more provisions or servants 
to serve this number than it does 48, the fund will be found, 
as before stated, sufficient, giving as a test the highest, $117 
per week for table expenses, lowest, $97, the average per week 
for the month being $106, including coal for cooking. Instead 
of paying the share of the fixed expense, an absent member 
could furnish a suitable substitute at guest rates ($3.25 per 
week ), no deductions to be made for less than one week. An- 
other rule in regard to admitting new members which will be 
found satisfactory, is that the president appoint six persons as 
a reference committee, who shall act upon all applicants’ 
names to whom reasonable and just objections are made, the 
application having been made through the president or secre- 
tary, the names of applicants to be published for two days in 
a conspicuous place in the dining-room. If the reference com- 
mittee cannot decide, a vote of the entire club to be taken. 

To keep the idea of codperation codperative, it will be found 
desirable that the president appoint two ladies, for two con- 
secutive days, to make out the bill of fare for the six meals, 
subject to change by the housekeeper, when it is desirable to 
use up some material on hand, yet in most instances to be ad- 
hered to. In this way we can obviate, in a measure, the com- 
plaints of the ever-with-us complainer, for, upon their day to 
cater, they surely will get what they wish; and while it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that all will take into consideration the 
equivalent given them for the small sum invested, there are 
to be found some who will wish more, and when they get it, 
cry for more again, but the difficulty can be met, and in this 
way, taking the following bill of fare for breakfast: 


Oatmeal. 
Salt Mackerel or Codfish Bails. 
Baked Potatoes. 
fot Cakes. Maple Syrup. 

Coffee and Tea. 
The majority of the 55 will eat with a relish the above, 
but for those who cannot, a piece of steak is broiled and an 
egg prepared, and for those who do not care for oatmeal, and 
are fastidious and delicate eaters, some kind of fruit is always 
kept on hand; in fact it is the desire of a cooperative house- 
hold to have everything as near like home as may be, and 
cater to the tastes as much as possible. 

Two kinds of meat for dinner will always have to be pro- 
vided, even with turkey or chicken, and roast beef is the 
stand-by. Two kinds of vegetables for dinner, having a dif- 
ferent variety each day, is found more desirable than having 
four and five each day, although sometimes when having soup 
and one kind of meat three vegetables might be suggested. 
In the matter of desserts, we find most men devoted to pie, 
hence it is wise to have it, since “the way to men’s hearts,” 
etc., but many times an ice, or frozen cream and cake, or straw- 
berries, in season, are much relished by the “ pie-us”’ men. 

Taking the following menus as an example of the fare to 
be had in a codperative household for the small sum of $2 75. 
it is not presumption to say that did the world know 
the satisfaction in every particular, of such an organization, 
they would immediately try the experiment : 


BREAKFAST. 


Lamb Chops. Broiled Steak. 
French Fried Potatoes. 
Hot Cakes. Maple Syrup. 
Coffee and Tea. 


DINNER. 

Roast Beef. Baked Chicken. 
Mashed Potatoes, Peas. 
Lemon Pie, or Berries in Season. 
Coffe and Tea. 


SUPPER. 


Salad. Croquettes. 
Saratoga Potatoes. 
Flot Biscuit. Cold Bread. 
Chocolate, Tea or Coffee. 


With this, supply the best home-made bread, good butter and 
rich cream, and if the above does not appeal to the most fas- 
tidious appetites, they had better not cooperate. Sometimes, 
for supper, cold meat is upon the table, and for a few of the 
hearty men who will not eat cold meat, a tender bit of steak 
is brought from the refrigerator and prepared for them, but 
it is noticeable that few care for hot meat at supper time. 
Taking for granted that the best of all kinds of provisions 
and groceries are purchased, the cooking first-class and well 
served, it is needless to say that all the codperatives are on 
time to the minute, and leave with satisfaction written upon 
their countenances. This rule may be established to govern 
times of meals: Breakfast, 6.45 to 8.30 o’clock; dinner, 12 
to 1.30; supper, 6 to 7. On Sunday, breakfast, 7.30 to 9 
o'clock ; dinner, 12.30 to 1.30; supper, 5.30 to 6.30, the house- 
keeper to be instructed to lock out all stragglers. By each 
one furnishing their own knife, fork, two teaspoons and soup- 
spoon, napkins and tablecloths, with a few odd pieces, such 
as peppers and salts, olive dishes and such, from the home 
china closet, the cooperative table looks well, and homelike, 
the freshness of the table linen depending upon those who 
will furnish oftenest, the linen not being laundered in the 


house, but by each one at home. 
—Fannie E. Fuller. 
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SLEEP. 
“Blessed be the man who invented sleep.” —Sancho Panza. 
LEEP is no less a puzzle to the scientist 
than to the simple squire of the Spanish 
knight. How the soul acts in slumber, 
or in what manner it is related to the 
great ocean of supernormal intelligence 


(to borrow a term lately used by Prof. | 


Richard Hodgson), belongs to a realm 
into which man has not yet evolved. 
Some things, however, science has al- 
ready mapped out. On the surface, it 
is evident, in sleep, that external con- 
sciousness is closed. Deeper investiga- 
tion shows that the vital force is par- 
tially withdrawn into the interior of the 
frame. In its accustomed channels there is left only just 
enough to carry on the involuntary motions, such as respira- 
tion and the circulation of the blood. The superior portion 
of the brain—the front brain or cerebrum—which governs 
voluntary movements, then rests from its usual work of per- 
ceiving and thinking, in order to repair waste. The back 
brain, or cerebellum, meanwhile goes on with its labor. One 
is the Angel of the day, the other that sleepless Vulcan that 
continually stokes up those fires in the basement of the brain 
which keep in motion the great engine of the human economy. 

Only after repairs in the nervous wear are complete does 
the sleeper naturally waken. Then the golden chalice of vi- 
tality once refilled with that subtle, mysterious force which no 
chemist ever detected, consciousness resumes its throne in 
the superior brain. 

During sleep the child grows in strength and stature. Dur- 
ing sleep, also, waste is restored and repairs made in diseased 
structures. And any mode of life which deprives a person of 
his own natural amount of slumber, robs his nervous system 
of that life’s capital, or stock in trade. Given proper habits 
the true balance of rest and activity is preserved with its re- 
sultant vigor and happiness. There are then no nervous dys- 
peptics, no monomaniacs, and no deaths from “ heart failures.” 

It follows that children need to sleep early and sleep long. 
In the night time is woven warp and woof, gathered from 
food, sunshine and air, into that fabric from which their future 
lives are to be made. Eleven hours are not too much for a 
child under ten, with the addition of a day-time nap. The 
more nervous the child the more it should be encouraged to 
sleep. Nervousness means rapid vital exhaustion, and the 
antidote to that is plenty of nourishment and rest. 

To get the best effects of slumber it is necessary to retire 
at a proper hour undepressed by anxiety and unstimulated by 
excitement. To turn night into day and day into night is un- 
natural, and whatever is unnatural is unwholesome and, in 
the end, destructive. Such a course brings neither refresh- 
ment nor fitness for work. One of the greatest evils of city 
life is night dissipation. The fashion of going to parties and 
balls at midnight or near it, is one that belongs to those 
periods of luxury which are miscalled ages of high civilization. 
Witness Greece and Rome in their decadence; witness the 
pale, flabby, feeble, flat-chested, hollow-eyed, “gilded youth” 
of towns and cities! They are incapable of carrying on the 
work of the world, which is kept up by continual importations 
of the fresh blood and vigor of the country. 

Specialists in nervous diseases say that until the age of 20 
the young might better sleep ten hours every night than less. 
By that time the constitution ought to be strong and elastic. 
From that time on each temperament will be a law unto itself, 
though during life eight hours’ good sleep out of the 24 is 
better than six. 


Early rising is a matter both of training and temperament. 
The nervous person is apt to rest lightly during the first three 
hours after retiring, and to fall into the most refreshing slum- 
ber after midnight. In that case his morning nap ought not 
to be abridged. Nature will gently titilate his eyelids when 
they need to unclose. Long-limbed persons of the motive 
temperament, those who require much exercise, can maintain 
equilibrium upon much less sleep than the nervous, cold- 
blooded, thin-skinned kind. The former waken early, filled 
with vitality and vigor and desire to talk and laugh at once. 
They have full command of their powers upon regaining con- 
sciousness. But the person of nervous temperament arouses 
himself slowly. He retraces his footsteps lingeringly from 
the land of dreams and only gradually regains the full use of 
mind and body. All such idiosyncrasies ought to be respected 
if one would feel at his best. 

Upon retiring the stomach should be very nearly emptied 
of food. While it is impossible to fix a sweeping rule in this 
regard, it is usually a mistake to burden the vital force with 
the process of digestion. In most cases, certainly with brain 
workers, the stomach needs more rest than it gets. 

The last three hours before retiring should be spent in social 
converse or amusement. After work or excitement it takes 
some time before the nerves are sufficiently quiet for undis- 
turbed repose. Where one is compelled to use the brain just 
before going to bed, very likely simple food calls nervous 
action and, therefore, blood from the head, allowing tired eye- 
lids to sink sweetly over tired eyes. But heavy food is sui- 
cidal, as the premature death of many a brilliant literary 
worker testifies. 

Neither child nor adult ought to sleep in a room which is 
unventilated from the outer air. In Bellamy’s book all the 
good things coming to pass are not stated. Among these are 
the fact that one day all bed-chambers will be corner-rooms 
with windows on two sides to admit air and sunshine. They 
will be slightly warmed in cold weather and ventilation, with- 
out draughts, will be perfect. 

Beds ought to be neither too hard nor too soft and mat- 
tresses and pillows of hair are best. Soft beds are enervating. 
Persons unused to them are always uncomfortable when 
forced to occupy an unaccustomed couch. They whose rest 
is spoiled by a hard bed never make good travelers or endure 
hardships cheerfully. To the well-trained person a couch on 
spruce boughs in the North woods is better than Sybarite 
luxury. And who would be slave to a mode of sleeping? 

Bed-coverings should be light and sufficiently warm, but 
not too warm. The old-fashioned comforter, unless made of 
cheese-cloth, ought to be discarded in favor of woolen blan- 
kets, which, together with mattress, ought to be frequently 
aired and sunned. Under-vests worn during the day should 
be changed at night and each set aired when unused. Pil- 
lows need not be large, as it is a mistake to raise the head 
high above the level of the body. 

When one is out of debt, not in love, and has a clear con- 
science, one ought to sleep like a cherub. But alas! good 
sleepers are almost as rare as cherubs. And why? Perhaps 
through unconsciously violating one of nature’s commands ; 
perhaps because of mental strain, fatigue or some of the thou- 
sand worries which have propagated since Pandora opened 
her box. Then what can be done to soothe the senses into 
sweet oblivion? 

Dr. Franklin suggested the excellent plan of airing the 
chamber, walking about in it and then thoroughly rubbing 
the whole body. For this purpose a flesh-brush or a crash 
mitten is excellent. Rub from the shoulders down to the 
hands, and rub the trunk of the body and the limbs down- 
ward. Spend especial time in manipulating the feet, with the 
body well covered to avoid colds. A hot foot-bath is a specific 
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to some, a cold bath to others, but the latter ought to be taken 
only with the consent of a physician. 

A late method of quieting the nerves is to press the fingers 
on each side of the neck below the ear, thus constricting the 
blood-vessels which convey their load to the active brain. 


Another way is to wet one end of a towel in cold water, fold | 


it over and apply to the base of the brain. Rest the head in 

an -easy position, tie a ligature over the towel only tight 

enough to keep it in place and—go to sleep! 

In some of the “ Rest Cures,” instead of bromide for ner- 
vous tension, there is prescribed this position: Bend the 
head forward so that the chin rests on the collar-bone, close 
the eyes and “nod” in the old familiar dozing attitude. This 
position of the head answers the same purpose as that of 
pressing the fingers below the ear; that is, it cuts off a por- 
tion of the supply of the blood going to the brain. 

If that is not sufficient inducement to the dancing nerves, 
construct an imaginary fountain and watch its spray rising 
and falling, rising and falling, till you, too, rise and fall on the 
slumberous waves of motion. It is more soothing than count- 
ing a flock of sheep jumping over the bars or repeating the 
multiplication table. In fact, repeating poetry is better than 
either of these. A great deal of so-called poetry is distinctly 
soporific in its effect! 

Continued wakefulness is a crying call to review one’s habits 
and see what is wrong. Be sure the shoe pinches somewhere 
and soon its effects will be felt in the life-centres of the body. 
There is, perhaps, mental unrest, irritation, or overwork, in 
which laziness is to be assiduously cultivated. We may de- 
pend upon it there is some want of balance. One chord is 
played upon too much, others are silent, and so the mental 
mechanism is all out of tune. Wisdom, then, dictates a recon- 
struction of habits. At all events the wise person will not re- 
sort to opium, chloral or any other sedative that steals away 
life while soothing it, and fixes habits which cannot be over- 
come. 

Much depends upon the power of dismissing thought and 
becoming almost a blank. Napoleon had this faculty and 
many another noted person. The late Lord Napier was be- 
lieved by the British officers to owe his immense strength 
and power of endurance to the faculty of going to sleep at any 
moment when not particularly engaged. One of the famous 
politicians of Massachusetts, now an old man yet with the 
vigor of a boy, has the same gift. In all these and in similar 
cases there is both concentration and determination. 

By an effort of the will thought is withdrawn from its accus- 
tomed channels and allowed to trifle with fancies, that come 
and go like soft clouds in a summer sky, like the lapse of an 
indolent tide upon the beach, or the breathing of a slumbering 
infant. In fact, to let thought drift upon any one of them has 
a somnific influence. There must be a passive determination 
to follow these gentle undulations out into space and lose 
one’s self there. It is a cultivable tendency and becomes a 
habit. 

In truth, habit has a great deal to do with sleep. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to get into a rut and stay there. 
The quicker the habit is broken up the better. A change of 
the whole course of life, including the sleeping-chamber and 
bed, is then a good thing, in case other measures fail. It is 
braver to take a mental stand, to withdraw into the interior, 
to ignore the sounds in the street, and the light coming 
through the shutters, and simply let the senses alone. We 
live in them too much. They are tyrants, wi.en they should 
be merely reporters. 

The dyspeptic who, of course, eats only a light supper, may 
resort to the use of a towel wet with tepid water and covered 
with a dry cloth, the whole then applied to the pit of the 


stomach. Before the sufferer knows it she will float into 


shadow-land; such is the sympathy between the organs of di- 
gestion and the brain. 

Owing to the position of the stomach, a light sleeper ought 
to sleep on the right side instead of the left, never on the 
back. If there is a tendency to cold feet, a thin woolen blan- 
ket may line the lower third of the bed. The limbs ought not 
to be greatly flexed, a position which prevents free circulation, 
and they should rest upon one another lightly. 

The night light, where used, ought to be a tiny taper and 
not gas or kerosene, both of which devitalize the air. A dark- 
ened room is best. Nature puts out her light and draws the 
curtain of darkness for a purpose. 

With good habits, physical and mental, and a determination 
not to deal with anodynes, sleep may be won from its shyest 


lair to watch over the restless pillow. 
—Hester M. Poole. 
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A ROMANOE IN BRIO-A-BRAO. 


A tall pink shepherdess on a screen 
Was in love with a blue Japanese on a jar,— 
And the jar stood high on the cabinet shelf. 
So they gazed at each other from afar. 


An observing stork with long red legs, 
(On the gray wall-panel) was hung between, 

And he saw. each glance that the Japanese gave 
Towards the shepherdess pink on the fire-screen, 


And the tender look that the shepherdess pale 
Threw upward towards the Japanese ; 

So a kindly interest filled his soul, 
Though his presence the lovers did not please. 


All winter continued the sweet romance,— 

Were it not for the stork,—whom they thoaght—de trep,— 
But except in an upward and downward glance, 

No outward sign did the lovers show. 


But the mild spring days brought house-cleaning time, 
And the cabinet pottery all was piled 

At the foot of the screen by the shepherdess,— 
And the stork with the red legs knowingly smiled. 


For, though near, yet farther than ever apart 

Were the twain, as accident placed them now,— 
The shepherdess couldn’t look down, because 

She’d looked up so long that she didn’t know how. 


Still the Japanese boy was compelled to look down, 
Though no shepherdess pink met his ardent glance, 

The red-legged stork, though he longed that he might, 
Could do nothing to forward the little romance. 


So the moment supreme to the loving pair 

Passed, bringing no ease to each burdened heart, 
Though nearer than ever they’d been before, 

An ironical fate kept them farther apart. 


And now that the bric-d-brac is replaced 
On the cabinet shelves,—’tis sad but true,— 
The blue and white jar is turned around, 
And no longer the screen can the Japanese view. 


A large, blue rose meets the shepherdess’ eye 
In her ever-affectionate upward gaze,— 

“If I had but looked down,” is her one sad thought, 
While the Jap on the other side of the vase 


Remembers the moment with grief and pain 
That he let slip by without word or sign ;— 
The red-legged stork still trusts in fate, 
He waits for another house-cleaning time. . 


—Heilen Morrell Clarkson. 


~ 


I PACED along three halls, built in the house of Time : 
Past, Present, Future—thus were hamed these halls sublime. 
The Future in its hall showed painted tapestry, 
With forms that into life seemed yearning to go free ; 
The Present in its hall displayed, on every side, 
Forms passing into life, a multitudinous tide ; 
The chamber of the Past revealed to sight alone 
‘lhe forms that once had life, now stiffening into stone. 
From the G:rman of Riickert. 
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A PARABLE. 


Where tangled ferns a fairy bower twine, 
Beneath a lofty oak tree’s spreading shade 
Nature brings forth, all daintily arrayed 

In green, an ivy vine. 


The sun and dew are sponsors at its birth, 
But not content, it longs for strength to breast 
The storms that beat upon the oak’s proud crest, 
And mourns its humble worth. 


A tempest breaks, that leaves the oak tree fair 
A blot upon the beauty of the glade ; 
’Twere better, far, the lightning’s stroke had laid 
The giant prostrate there. 


But lo! where all is ruin and decay, 
Kind Nature stretches forth her bounteous hands, 
And decked anew, the forest monarch stands 
Crowned with an ivy spray. 
—J. Torrey Connor. 
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THE POTATO, 


In FIELD AND MARKET, AND ON THE TABLE. 


-::, IKE many another prosaic thing in this 
mixed world of ours, that most prosaic 
of tubers, the sturdy potato, which 
contributes more of brawn to man- 
kind than any other vegetable, is not 
without a touch of sentiment. It may 
even be mentioned in the same breath 
with the stars—for there is a Teutonic 
belief that “one must be careful not 
to plant it during the ascendency of 
Pisces, lest it be watery, but in that 
of Gemini, that it may be full.” The 
Lithuanian farmer has no luck un- 
less he plants it on Maundy Thursday; he also believes 
that if he sells potato seedlings before he has planted some 
himself, he must retain three of them, otherwise his own po- 
tatoes will produce no fruits. In. Voigtland, a superstition of 
the common folks is that when the top-shoots of the potato 
droop a visit is betokened ; and in England a small potato is 
carried in the pocket to ward off rheumatism. 

The potato is pre-eminently the vegetable of the people, 
and undoubtedly if a bird’s-eye view of the midday meals of 
the civilized world could be taken, this esculent would be 
seen to enter more largely into their composition than any 
other vegetable; from the potato cake and stew of the Irish 
peasant, the potato broth of the Scotch, the potato and salt of 
the American poor, to the dainty tid-bit prepared by the 
French cook. In folk-lore its language is “stout blood but 
bad luck ;” which has reference to its often being the only 
article of diet among the unfortunately poor, who somehow 
seem to thrive upon it, and often show a physique and com- 
plexion to be envied by those whose appetites are only 
tempted by an elaborate menu. 

The leading market potato is the Burbank; an excellent 
producer, of fine flavor, very mealy and of good keeping 
qualities ; it is white-skinned, has but few eyes, and the flesh is 
fine-grained. This is closely followed by the White Star, 
which is medium early, of the very best quality and appear- 
ance, and whether baked or boiled is admirable in floury 
texture and color; the tubers are large, oblong and uniform 
in size. The White Elephant is almost as good as either of 
them, but does not produce as well. The Empire State and 
State of Maine are varieties that give very good satisfaction. 
One of the most delicious and desirable of potatoes is the 
Snow Flake; it is not commonly found in market because it 


is an expensive variety to raise, requiring rich soil and not 


yielding largely—but potato growers who are connoisseurs 
cultivate it for their own use. Among something over 300 
varieties, more or less, grown, there are only a few standard 
ones, or at least, only a few sorts which find favor with the 
shippers. 

When the prudent housekeeper has made her choice, she 
is wise if she orders her potatoes directly from the grower, 
thereby saving from 20 to 25 cents per bushel. If possible, 
crates should be used to store them in; these crates are made 
to hold a bushel, and they can be taken to the grocer, who 
will fill and return them; some farmers furnish them, charg- 
ing their price extra. The advantage is, that the potatoes are 
not tumbled about and bruised, and that they are convenient 
to handle, while an occasional change of the position of the 
crate in the cellar gives air on all sides and retards the growth 
of sprouts. In the construction of these crates, four posts 
one inch square form the foundation, and to them are nailed 
strips of lath 17 inches in length, forming an interior 16 inches 
square. 

Naturally the potato likes moist, dark, moderately warm 
winter quarters; too damp, or too warm an atmosphere will 
induce an excessive growth of sprouts, which, of course, saps 
the vitality of the tuber and renders it soggy and innutritious 
when cooked. Cobbett quaintly advises regarding its preser- 
vation: “If you can ascertain the degree of warmth neces- 
sary to keep a baby from perishiny, you know precisely the 
precaution required to preserve a potato.” 

To enter upon the field the potato occupies in the kitchen 
and dining-room is entering a broad arena. Its first position 
is undeniably to be washed and boiled; if new, to be placed 
without paring, in boiling water in which a pinch of salt has 
been thrown. Old potatoes should be peeled and thrown in 
a pan of cold water to prevent them from turning black, then 
drained from it and put to cook in boiling water and a trifle 
of salt. Always cook either new or old as quickly as possible, 
and when done, drain off the water immediately, removing the 
cover and placing on the back of the stove to dry off, that 
they may be light and mealy. New potatoes will cook in 25 
minutes, old ones require nearly an hour—of course this re- 
fers to those of moderate size. 

Mashed Potatoes. 

If they are to be mashed, be prompt about it, and mash as 
smoothly as possible, adding a little salt and butter, and sweet 
cream or milk by way of seasoning—then beat up lightly with a 
large fork, taking out and placing in a warm vegetable dish. Do 
not cover, and be sure and have the dish hot; it is the height of ab- 
surdity to heat food and put it ina cold dish. Do not pack the 
potato in the dish unless it is to be set in the oven and browned, 
which we commonly call “ browned potato,” but which on preten- 
tious menus is 
Potato au Gratin. 

Place mashed potato on a greased baking plate, arranging it in 
pyramidal form, pressing closely; cut a few fanciful marks on it, 
wet it with a well-beaten egg, sprinkle with flour or bread crumbs 
and a slight dash of red pepper, place it in the oven to heat and 
brown—about a half-hour is the time required; then garnish neatly 
and serve promptly. 

Potato Patties. 

Cold mashed potato may be used variously. Compactly shaped 
in small, flat cakes, dipped first in the beaten whites of eggs and 
then in flour and placed in a buttered tin and browned in the oven; 
or in a buttered spider over the range it forms an appetizing and 
attractive supper dish, especially if neatly decorated with sprigs of 
parsley. 

Fishballs, 

Pick up left-over codfish until you have equal parts of cold 
mashed potato and fish; bind together with two beaten eggs and a 
tablespoonful of flour (this would apply to two quarts of the mixt- 
ure), form in small balls and press very close, then dip in beaten 
white of egg and roll in flour, setting them away to become quite 
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cold. Cook in boiling lard about 20 minutes, or less, according to an excellent dish. Those who dislike onion can substitute celery, 


size of ball, take out with a skimmer and drain in a colander. 
Potato Croquettes. ? 

Put enough cream in the mashed potato to make it easy to 
handle; also add a little butter, a beaten egg (to two cupfuls of 
potato), a tablespoonful of flour, and a sprinkle of salt; form into 
neat little rolls, or into cone-shaped forms, press closely and place 


on ice to cool. When firm, roll in beaten white of egg and flour or | 


bread crumbs, cook in boiling lard, removing with a skimmer and 


draining on a clean towel. These croquettes, alternated with pars- | 


ley sprigs around a stuffed and baked white fish, make a nice 
Lenten dish. 
Potato Cake 

May be made by adding two tablespoonfuls of yeast to half a 
vegetable dishful (about a quart) of mashed potato, then mixing 
with as much meal or flour as will make the whole the consistency 
of dough; when light, bake in a moderate oven. 

Potato Rolls. 

An old-fashioned recipe which was popular with our grand- 
mothers runs this way: Take one pound of potatoes, one pound 
and a half of flour, two ounces of sweet cream, three gills of milk, 
and a small quantity of yeast (three or four tablespoonfuls, accord- 
ing to strength). Boil and dry the potatoes; mix them with the 
cream and half a pint of milk, then rub them through a wire sieve 
into the flour. Mix the remainder of the warm milk with the yeast 
and add the mixture tothe flour. Let the dough rise before the 
fire; then make into rolls of any convenient size, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

Potato Bread. 
Boil and peel a dozen mealy potatoes; rub them through a sieve ; 


—if that is not to be had, a sprinkle of celery salt will flavor nicely. 
Chopped Potatoes. 

Cold boiled potatoes placed in a frying-pan with butter, cut and 
turned until brown, is a common and passably good way of cook- 
ing them. 

Potato Stew. 

One dozen good sized tubers, sliced thin; one-half pound salt 
pork, cut in small dice and parboiled to extract the grease; one 
good-sized onion, chopped fine; a few sprigs of thyme; put over 
in hot water and boil slowly two hours, seasoning with pepper and 
celery salt. 

Potato and Parsnip Stew. 

Two quarts of potatoes, after being sliced thin; one quart of 
sliced parsnip; one-fourth pound of salt pork, cut fine and par- 
boiled. Cook as above, seasoning only with pepper. 

Saratoga Potatoes. 

So many recipes for this method of cooking are given in every 

cook-book and newspaper that it is only necessary to say, that 


mix them thoroughly with twice the quantity of flour or meal; add 
surficient water to make a dough of the ordinary consistence; fer- 
ment in the usual way with hop yeast and bake ina rather hot oven. 


The whole flavor of the potato is better secured by baking 
than in any other method of cooking; insist that they shall | 
be thoroughly washed (for who wants potato eyes blinded 
with dirt!), place in a hot oven, and allow one hour or three- 
quarters, according to size, and select those which are uni- 
form. Baked potatoes, piping hot, and smoothly made milk 
gravy, is one of the healthful, tempting dishes that awaits cold 
and hungry school-children at the farm mother’s well-laden 
supper table. Cold baked potatoes, which are often thrown 
away, may be utilized by peeling, chopping fine and warming 
in hot milk or cream, with pepper, salt and butter, making an 
economical and palatable breakfast dish. 

Sliced Browned Potatoes. 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in slices about one-fourth of an inch 
thick, and slowly brown them in a buttered frying-pan; when one 
side is done give a sprinkle of salt and turn. 

A Delicious Supper Dish 

May be made by slicing cold boiled potatoes in thin slices and plac- 
ing in layers in a baking-tin (a medium sized bread-tin is good); be- 
tween each layer place bits of butter, a little salt and pepper, then 
pour enough milk, or thin sweet cream over them to moisten well, 
and cook in a hot oven for a half-hour. They should not be 
changed to another dish, but sent to the table in the tin, around 
which may be placed a folded napkin or fringed paper, by way of 
disguise. 

Hash. 

It is like carrying coals to Newcastle to even speak of hash— 
which is conventionally made of equal parts of potato and meat 
chopped fine, with, perhaps, a dash of onion; but a particularly 
good hash may be made of cold ham, beef and liver and a dash of 
tomato catsup. There is, however, a happy medium in the mixt- 


ure, and the hash should be sufficiently cooked, with frequent 
stirring. 


Scalloped Potatoes. 

Raw potatoes, sliced fine and placed in alternate layers with 
grated bread and just a few slices of onion; seasoned between the 
layers with butter, pepper and salt; moistened with hot water, 
then baked in a moderate oven three-quarters of an hour, makes 


thinly sliced potatoes dropped in ice-water, drained, and cooked in 
boiling lard, from which they are taken with a skimmer on a folded 
towel, is the usual formula. 

Whole Fried Potatoes. 

There is one method of cooking potatoes never seen in recipe- 
books, but which is a favorite with old-fashioned cooks; and in no 
other way, except in baking, is the whole flavor so retained. 
Smoothly pare medium sized Burbanks, putting them in ice-cold 
water; remove, wipe perfectly dry and drop in a kettle of boiling 
lard and cover. The lard must be kept boiling, and in three-quar- 
ters of an hour the potatoes will be nicely browned ; they should 
be served immediately, each person mashing their own on their 
plate, buttering and salting to suit the taste. Bear in mind that if 
the lard is allowed to become cool in the process of cooking, the 
potato, like a cake fried in grease not sufficiently hot, will be fat- 
soaked and uneatable. 

Sliced Fried Potato. : 

Cook as above, except that the sliced potatoes (which are cut 
thicker than Saratoga potatoes, and first dropped in cold water and 
then dried) will only require to be in the hot lard about 20 minutes, 
when they should be removed with a skimmer and placed in a 
colander to drain. 

Potato Salad 

May be composed of equal parts of cold potato, cut in dice, and 
bits of celery; mix and cover with either cooked or mayonnaise 
dressing, finishing with a sprinkle of red pepper, and a garnishing 
of parsley and rings of hard-boiled eggs. In their season, there is 
nothing prettier by way of decoration for this salad than nastur- 
tium leaves and blossoms. 

Potato Salad, No. 2. 

One-fourth solid white chopped cabbage to three-fourths cold 
potato cut in dice; the whites of three hard boiled eggs, also 
chopped; cover with a cooked dressing made of one tablespoonful 
of butter mixed smooth with two tablespoonfuls of flour; one cup- 
ful of vinegar (if very sharp add one-eighth water), one beaten egg, 
one teaspoonful of mixed mustard, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and four tablespoonfuls of thick sweet cream ; add the sugar and 
cream when the dressing is cold, also a dash of red pepper—a few 
capers make an excellent addition. This amount will dress one 
large salad, or two small ones. 

Potato-water Bread. 

Six medium sized potatoes, pared and boiled; when done, pour 
off the water into the bread-pan and rub the potato through a 
colander ; stir into this liquid, which must have a sprinkle of salt, 
enough flour to make ordinary bread sponge; ferment and pro- 
ceed as for any bread. The merit of bread made in this manner is 
the fact that it keeps moist. 
Potato Yeast. 

Here the potato asserts itself again, and is almost invaluable. 
Pare eight large potatoes, dropping immediately in a pan of cold 
water. Have a tea-kettle of boiling water at hand, then grate the 
potatoes into a large earthen cooking dish, adding a little of the 
boiling water, and stirring, after each two or three are grated, 
which prevents the grated potato from turning dark-colored. When 
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all are done pour on sufficient boiling water (stirring constantly) to 
make the whole the consistency of boiled starch; then put in a 
bright, new tin pan, add one cupful of salt, one cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of ginger. In the mean time, a double handful 
of good hops should have been placed in a bag in a basin and boil- 
ing water poured over them; when steeped, drain off the liquid 
and add to the yeast, place it on the back of the range and cook 
slowly two or three hours, stirring frequently. Then place to cool, 
and when lukewarm add a pint bowlful of good yeast and set in a 
moderately warm place to raise. This yeast will keep three months 
in winter, and six weeks in summer, and never fails to make good 
bread. It will be as light as a puff, and when the foam has some- 
what subsided, place it in an earthen jug—be sure that the jug is 
perfectly sweet, and has been newly rinsed with cold water; keep 
the jug on the cellar bottom, and always fill a quart can three- 
fourths full (lightly screwing on the top), to remain undisturbed, as 
a starter for the next batch of yeast. As this is not opened until 
time to make again, it loses none of its strength. With this yeast 
properly made there is no possibility of having poor bread, unless 
from entire ignorance of the process of putting it together. 

Home-made yeast is a great economy. Once, while dis- 
cussing with two women of the poorer class how they might 
get a better living from the amount expended, I was aston- 
ished to find that the yeast bill alone of one of them was six 
dollars a year. Her family were factory hands and several 
in number, and she bought her yeast at the corner grocery, 
where it was procured from a brewery; it was not always to 
be relied upon, and she frequently had sour and heavy bread. 
I gave her the formula of making good potato yeast, telling 
her that the ingredients for the year’s yeast-making would 
not cost her one dollar. She tells me that she has had good 
bread ever since, and no time spent semi-weekly running for 
yeast, and that she has taught a dozen other people to 
make it. 

All in all, the humble potato is, perhaps, the peer in utility, 
economy and nutritive qualities of any of the garden galaxy 
which grow to please the palates of the world. 

—Adaz Marie Peck. 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


Dawn sheds its first rosy splendor 
On their round crests; 

Last, on their bosoms, the tender 
Glow of eve rests; 

Moon and stars keep loving watches 
Where their pines wail, 

On them the bow leans, that stretches 
O’er the wet vale. 


Under their snows, Spring’s soft fingers 
Opes dainty flowers, 

By their mad brooks, aster lingers, 
When winter lowers; 

Then ferns uncurl, gay vines clamber 
O’er rocks and trees ; 

White lilies in their lakes slumber 
Fanned by the breeze. 


Source of the stream, that through meadows 
Winds, calm and bright 

Glassing the slopes, where cloud-shadows 
Sport with gold light ! 

Leafy halls, where of love’s sadness 
Birds all day trill, 

Where through the night of love’s sadness 
Sings whip- poor-will. 


O, that our ev’ry endeavor, 
Godward would rise, 
Like their blue summits, forever 
Touching the skies! 
While, like their clear streams, that water 
Orchards and meads, 
Over life’s vale we would scatter 
Pure thoughts and deeds. 
—Mary M. McCarthy. 
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“A WORKSHOP OR A SHOW-OASE.” 


A Brier Lay SERMON oN “COMPANIONSHIP.” 


IKE the Kansas baby “ picketed out” 
tothe door-yard tree is the ambitious 
mother—the only servant in a numer- 
‘ous family, secured to her little world 
by an endless chain of petty house- 
hold duties. Like the children, these 
wait ever at her elbow, clamoring for 
attention. Physical and mental na- 
tures alike, stagger under the crush- 
ing weight of their responsibility. 
The house-mother ponders the inter- 
minable array of present and future 
tasks. She realizes that no day is 

sufficient for the disposal of even the most urgent. The 

mere attempt proves a failure, and pushes to the wall the 
eager, hungry claimants for rest and recreation. 

In fact, a compromise must be made with the inevitable 
drudgery, and incessant “ digging out,” so necessary in every 
well-conducted household. The wise housekeeper constantly 
checks, and pushes aside the nervous rush of indoor business 
which threatens to annihilate her. She does not sweep her 
whole house in one day, nor make six kinds of pastry while 
she is “ about it,” when a single recipe gives abundance. 

Herein lies the choice: Shall she become a nervous, over- 
worked woman, consumed with anxious care, allowing herself 
no leisure, fretful and unreasonable because she is always 
“tired todeath?” Her scrupulously clean abode is the only 
reward of her sacrificial labors. Or, shall she be the quiet, 
hopeful worker, who creates the atmosphere of peace in. the 
home, reduces labor to a minimum, and keeps clean enough 
to be healthy, but not too fine for comfortable living. 

To put the question : Shall the woman possess the house or 
the house the woman? Shall a raveling on the carpet, or a 
misplaced chair, hound the wearied mother to continued 
action, or shall the control of exaggerated notions of cleanli- 
ness reserve the strength requisite for the conscientious 
discharge of the duties of a wife and mother? 

She cannot afford a servant ; she needs the money in other 
directions. ‘True, but she needs ves¢ more than she does 
money, whichis not the only valuable to be saved. An hour 
daily, of quiet solitude and repose, means actual cash ac- 
cumulated, and it may prove the veritable salvation of that 
life which, taken away, breaks up the home and scatters the 
loved ones. The exercise of a little common sense and self- 
control, would enable many a woman, who now pants out an 
existence of half-breaths at a 2:40 pace, to live in peaceful 
enjoyment, and remain faithful to “ life's first duties ” also. 

Only a careful selection of the “ must-be-done’s” and the 
* may-be-done’s ” will result in the happy medium. A neg- 
lected lamp will disturb an evening’s pleasure, while the un- 
dusted furniture will pass unnoticed. Missing buttons and 
undarned socks cause more annoyance to the head of the 
house than a whole battery of unwashed windows or tidy- 
less parlor chairs. Far more appreciative is the husband 
of his wife’s pleasant temper, and attractive appearance, than 
of the spotless, much-scrubbed kitchen table, or the em- 
broidered suspenders representing hours of patient labor. 

In retrospection the thoughtful mother notes the influence 
of the home life on her children. When the early days of 
childhood have slipped away, what gentle power for good will 
survive the lapse of time? which of the varied duties of the 
present will then seem paramount ? 

Said a friend from my old home: “You remember Mrs. 
Scott’s reputation for neatness? So exacting was she that 


from fear of making a ‘muss’ in the immaculate Aouse—I 
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cannot call it a Aome—her sons early showed a preference 


for club-rooms, and one of them solaced himself in saloons. | 


When their mother died, at the age of 50, the neighbors gave 

‘hard work’ as the reason. Mrs. Scott’s boys married free- 

and-easy housekeepers—just the opposite from their mother; 

she would have called them ‘shiftless,’ but their wisdom was 
apparent not only in keeping their husbands in love with 

their homes, but in other ways.” . 

“ What would you do, Veva, if your mother should die?” 

“Qh, I’d go and live with Mrs. Buck ; we always have good 
times there!” This comment came from a little eight-years- 
oldneighbor. Mrs. Buck lived 84 years, and after her demise 
it was stated that “she did not keep her house in apple-pie 
order, but was very particular as to sanitary conditions. She 
brought up a large family of healthy boys and girls, who be- 
came useful self-reliant, men and women, creating homes like 
the model they had left.” 

“ H. H.” has written: “ A woman who creates and sustains 
a home and under whose hands children grow up to be strong, 
and pure, is a creator second only to God.” Another writer 
has added: “‘ Unless you can make your ouse something 
more than a workshop or a show-case it will always be a good 
deal less than a home /” 

. Finally, recognizing the far-reaching consequences of a 
neglect of the household “ Lares and Penates,” it yet remains 
that the parental responsibility of one’s children is superior 
to all other claims. No successful nicety of housekeeping 
can relieve one from this. Not less is the privilege of keep- 
ing pace with one’s chosen companion. The incentive for 
physical health, and mental growth and development, is thus 
doubly strong. 

Where a retrenchment of family expenses gives the re- 
quired time, it should always be encouraged. When economy 
fails to bring it, “ plain living and high thinking” should be 
indulged. Omit the weekly batch of doughnuts, and favor 
mother and children in some way. 

Did space permit, much might be written on the question, 
“Ts self-development a nobler service than self-sacrifice ?” 
On second thought we would answer in the affirmative. To 
relegate to other hands duties bringing an honest living, and 
to double our own responsible talents by cultivation, is not 
solely for selfish gratification, but enriches the world about 
us. To some, this course may even prove a sacrifice. 

An example of the decision of this question we have in 
Henry Clay, who left his wife to drudge on his farm in 
Kentucky, while he lived in the luxury of intellectual com- 
panionship at Washington. The unwisdom of the plan 
showed itself in his dissolute family, one son dragging out 50 
years of hopeless insanity. Another, is that of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, who went to Europe, and basked in the smiles of 
the French court, while his wife, regardless of her own need 
of culture, developed into a pitiful drudge in performing what 
she considered her self-sacrificing duty. Between herself 
and her noted husband existed no common ground when he 
returned after an 11-years’ absence. Her ungovernable chil- 
dren avenged their mother’s injustice. 

The cultured, refined wife of Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, gave up after her 
marriage all society, reading, and sight-seeing, for the care of 
a large family, and the management of her husband’s finances, 
he being absent in Europe or Washington the greater part of 
thetime. Only a superior mind, like hers, could be as success- 
ful in rearing healthy children of sound, mental and moral train- 
ing, and simultaneously amassing afortune. She had done what 
she considered her loyal duty, but later in life, even she realized 
her sad mistake. We cannot do better than to quote her own 
words to her daughters: “ Keep with your husbands, go for 


study the questions of the hour, the literature of the day; 
_keep pace with them in knowledge and attainment. Thus 
only, can you be companions suited to each other. My hus- 
band grew away from me, not in affection wholly, but in at- 
tainment. We started together as equals. I had seen as 
much of life, books and good society as he had. We were 
alike capable of spiritual and intellectual companionship, but 
I, forgetful of my first duty, self-development, gave up all the 
advantages and opportunities for improvement, and lived 
wholly with children and servants. I took no note of the 
world without, no interest in national questions, no interest 
in the laws and constitution of my country, in the subjects 
that absorbed his mind. With extensive reading, thought, 
good society, foreign travel, his views grew broader day by 
day, too broad to meet me in the narrow grooves where all my 
thoughts and interests were centered. Absorbed in family 
selfishness, I knew nothing of the people, books, and subjects 
that engrossed his later life. We bore the same name, my 
solitude was respectable, but my heart yearned for com- 

panionship.” 
—Mona Fargher Purdy. 
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THE SPINNERS. 
Ho! ye spinners in the sun, 
Draw the fibre strong and fine, 
Back and forth, as one by one 
*Round the spindle threads entwine ; 
Spin—spin—spin, spin! 
And the long day’s work begin. 
Let the buzzing wheel go ’round, 
Set the spindle firm and strong; 
Listen to the whirring sound 
Mingling with the spinner’s song— 
Spin—spin—spin, spin! 
Cheerful toil is death to sin. 
Spin, O child! the spinning thread, 
Baby sunshine, childhood’s glee, 
Ringlets from some sunny head, 
Simple prayers at mother’s knee; 
Spin—spin—spin, spin! 
Gather all this sweetness in. 
Rainbow-hued the threads shal! grow, 
Spun, O youth! by thy deft hand; 
Brighter shall the colors glow 
As they gather, strand on strand. 
Spin—spin—spin, spin! 
Joy and laughter twisted in. 
Now, the wool is running gray, 
Mixed with still more sombre hues, 
And the long, long summer day 
Slakes its thirst with evening dews; 
Spin—spin—spin, spin! 
He who works is sure to win. 
Slow the weary wheel goes ’round, 
Spun are all life’s silver threads, 
Heaped the spindle—-closely wound— 
Ceased the spinner’s noiseless tread; 
Spun—spun—spun, spun! 
Rest, O spinners! in the sun, 
Work no more—the day is done. 


—Lucy Leggett. 
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WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 
A gentleman should never talk of his love affairs or of his 
religion. 
I abominate drugs and narcotics and have always carefully 
avoided anything which spurs nature to exertion which it would 
not otherwise make. 
If I thought that the religion of skepticism were to gather 
strength and prevail and become the dominant view of mankind, 
I should despair of the fate of mankind. 


a few weeks every winter to Washington. Read, think, 


—William Cullen Bryant. 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THE NURSING OF LITTLE FOLKs. 


= T all times are we compassed round 
about with terrors for our little ones. 
Scarlet fever, diphtheria, la grippe, 
croup, cholera infantum, etc., and 
while each mother hopes that fer 
darling may be exempt, yet every day 
we know by actual experience that 
these mysterious visitants are no re- 
specters of persons, and come to all; 
perhaps not alike, for proper hygienic 
») precaution does tell. Yet, for the 
Fe, most careful there is no absolute 
‘safety from these dread scourges. 

é And when even suspected, that the 
adie a a 1 reliable physician is the first thought of the terri- 
fied mother, is as it should be; but that he can do all, oreven 
half, in the case is far from ‘the truth. Ordinary common 
sense is as important a factor in the care of the sick as in all 
other spheres of action; and in the care of sick children it 
needs to be supplemented, not only by infinite tact and 
patience, but by an infinite love also, which only a mother 
can feel. None so unwearied, none so strong, none so sym- 
pathetic in the long watch as a mother; none so quick to 
note every change, and so quick to act in emergency; none 
so cool, so alert, so fearless of contagion, if she but assert her 
powers and is allowed to exercise her own judgment. 

The intelligent understanding of a physician’s order should 
be the first care of the nurse; the nature and desired effect 
of each remedy thoroughly apprehended, so that in the absence 
of the doctor any change of the patient, for the better or 
worse, may be speedily met by the adjustment of the medi- 
cine, corresponding with the symptoms. For instance, the 
stimulant or bath prescribed in case of low pulse or fever, 
persisted in after it has done its work, would produce untold 
mischief ; and other remedies, though perhaps not so readily 
indicated, are fully as important, and easily understood, with 
proper attention and experience. 

But of more importance than any other one thing, perhaps, 
is to insure the comfort of the patient. That a very sick child 
can be made comfortable may seem like a contradiction of 
terms, yet it can be made comparatively so sometimes by at- 
tention to very simple things, which in the anxiety of the 
moment are often forgotten or deemed of little consequence. 
The first is not only essential to the comfort, but of the most 
vital importance to the recovery of the patient. I speak of 
fresh, pure air; not by thimblefuls. I mean that the air in 
the sick-chamber should be constantly freshened, both night 
and day, by large enough draughts, to make the entrance into 
the room, by a person from the street, a pleasant thing to do. 
This can be done without danger to the patient, if it be prac- 
ticed from the first, and the ventilation be by means of hall or 
room adjoining the sick-room, opening into it, and kept con- 
stantly open, except when changing or moving the patient. 
Of hardly less importance to rest and ease is a daily change of 
clothing, not alone those coming in contact with the person 
of the child, but the bedclothes as well, all of them—comforts, 
blankets, pillows,—everything. Not that the clothes should 
so often go through the wash. Let there be two full sets, the 
one not used being hung over lines or chairs in a cool, well- 
ventilated room or in the sunshine, and before being replaced 
the next morning, hung for an hour or so in a warm, dry 
room, to be ready for use, fresh and wholesome. If one side 
of the bed is used for night, the other for day, even this slight 
change is restful, and very rarely is a child so sick that the 
cheery morning change is not a comfort and rest; and if a 


water-bath under the clothes, with a warm hand (not a cloth), 
is not expedient, the hand alone, or wrapped in a soft piece 
of flannel, and rubbed gently over the weary back and limbs, 
before the fresh clothes are donned, has a wonderfully rest- 
ful effect. 

All this can be done at intervals and slowly, not to exhaust 
the patient. Let in all the light to the room that is pleasant 
to the child ; take down all heavy or unnecessary draperies, 
keep medicine bottles, sprays—all unsightly paraphernalia of 
the sick-room—out of sight of the sensitive little sufferer. 
And when medicine time approaches, do not anticipate, but 
at the exact time bring the “horrid stuff” along, call it by 
some funny name, or tell some queer little anecdote of what 
some one did when you were a little girl and took medicine. 
Whatever the anxiety or fear, do not betray it to the child; 
remember that happy, peaceful conditions are essential to the 
perfect health of strong man or womanhood. How much 
more so to the little weak creature, depending upon the nurse 
for its very life. 

There is no opiate more sure to induce sleep and quiet 
than a low, monotonous sing-song, without words, accompa- 
nied by a gentle rubbing of the limbs or patting of the hand. 
If the child is old enough to realize that the watcher must of 
necessity be weary, and occasionally rouse to say, “ Poor 
mamma!” give a cheery response, for positively no pathos 
must be allowed in the sick-room. 

If the most loving mother must admit that the care of a 
sick child is most terribly depressing and wearisome, what can 
be said of the convalescent child, especially if the disease be 
contagious, and to the natural sufferings of the peevish, weak 
little thing be added that of loneliness and longing for the 
companionship to which it has been accustomed. Now, in- 
deed, is the critical period, when the tense nerves of both 
child and overtaxed mother are ready to snap at a touch, and 
“he that taketh a city’ sinks into insignificance beside the 
heroic mother and child who “ conquers the spirit” at such a 
time ; for there must not only be sweet patience and charity 
and love, to encompass the peevish and unreasonable little 
sufferer, but there must be actual jollity and gentle fun and 
quiet glee and constant change ; enough to entertain without 
taxing the weakened powers, reading and, better still, telling 
stories (for one can more readily adjust the plot to suit the 
condition of the listener), games, puzzles and conundrums, 
riddles, and light fancy stitches easily wrought, drawing pict- 
ures, tying knots, pasting scraps and pictures, blowing bub- 
bles ; everything, old and new, under the sun to satisfy the 
demand of the returning activities. 

The most satisfying and effective of any one thing I have 
found was the cutting and dressing of paper dolls and their 
families of babies, cats, dogs, horses andcows. In the case of 
one little girl who had scarlet fever, the mother cut and dressed 
over 300 dolls. Numberless were the plays enacted by this 
crowd of puppets, in which the mother was the prime mover ; 
but daily the little one gained and grew in strength, flesh and 
spirits, till the soft cheek again wore its rose tint, and the 
dulled eye and ear gained their wonted quickness and “all 


was well with mother and babe.” 
— Helen Mar D’ Auby. 


Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 


OLD-TIME PROVERBS. 

When thou sittest among many, reach not thy hand out first 
of all. 

A good life hath but few days, but a good name endureth 
forever. 

When one buildeth and another pulleth down, what profit have 
they there but labor. 

Better is the life of a poor man in a mean cottage than delicate 
fare in another man’s house. 
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SOME OHOIOE DESSERTS—I 


How To PREPARE THEM ACCEPTABLY. 


SWEETMEAT, be it ever so toothsome, soon loses 

A its attractions if indulged in too often. For this rea- 

son a variety in desserts is especially desirable. Co- 

coanut Meringue is a convenient dessert for Sunday dinner, 

and is better when prepared the day before it is to be eaten: 
Cocoanut Meringue. 

One quart of sweet milk, five tablespoonfuls of dessicated co- 
coanut, three tablespoonfuls of tapioca, a generous half-cupful of 
granulated sugar, the yolks of three eggs, salt and vanilla to taste. 
Wash the tapioca and soak for several hours in plenty of cold 
water. After draining off the water, add the tapioca to the milk 
and set them on the range in a pudding dish. If there is the least 
doubt as to the freshness of the milk, stir in a pinch of soda. 
Cover until the boiling point is reached. Now stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of the cocoanut, and, after drawing the dish to the edge 
of the range where the milk cannot boil, add gradually the yolks of 
the eggs and sugar, which have been beaten together until light. 
Replace on the hottest part of the range, stirring continuously 
until the custard has thickened. Remove from the fire and set 
aside several hours to cool, when salt and flavoring may be added, 
and the meringue spread upon the top. 

Meringue. 

Whip the whites of the eggs stiff, and add to them three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and one of cocoanut. Flavor deli- 
cately with vanilla, and after spreading upon the custard, sprinkle 
the remainder of the cocoanut over the top, and set in the oven to 
brown. This dessert is tobe eaten cold and requires no sauce. 
Sponge cake is very nice to pass with the meringue. 

Jellied Pine-apple (with Whipped Cream). . 

One can of sliced pine-apple, one-half box of gelatine, one cupful 
(one-half pint) of cold water, one cupful of boiling water, one cupful 
of sugar, the grated rind and juice of one large or two small lemons. 
Cut the pine-apple into large dice and stew gently in its own juice 
until tender. Unless the pine-apple is very sweet add a little 
sugar—two or three tablespoonfuls according to the acidity of the 
fruit. Soak the gelatine in the cold water until light and tender, 
then add boiling water, sugar and lemon. Stir until the ingre- 
dients have become liquefied, then strain over the pine-apple and 
set on ice to harden. The pine-apple should be cold before the 
jelly is poured upon it, and if the jelly is also allowed to cool 
before mixing with the fruit, it will hasten the setting process. 
Whip and sweeten one cupful of cream, and serve with the jellied 
pine-apple. The cream should rot be flavored, as the pine-apple 
and lemon of the jelly is sufficient flavoring. 


With those who find difficulty in obtaining sweet cream, 
perhaps the Pine-apple Snow will be more popular. 
Pine-apple Snow. 

One-half box of gelatine, whites of three eggs, one cupful of cold 
water, one cupful of boiling water, the juice of two lemons, one 
cupful of sugar, one can of sliced pine-apple. Prepare the fruit 
exactly as in the foregoing recipe and set aside to cool. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold water, add the boiling water, the sugar and 
juice of the lemons, reserving the grated rind for the custard, 
which is to be served with the snow. Strain the jelly, but not 
over the pine-apple as in the previous recipe. Beat the whites of 
eggs until very stiff, and when the jelly has begun to set, add them 
to the jelly and beat together until light and foamy throughout. 
Dip a mould in cold water and arrange the Snow with the pine- 
apple in alternate layers, until the mould is filled, using the Snow 
both at top and base of the mould. Set on ice to harden. 

Custard for Sauce, 

Heat to the boiling point one pint of sweet milk. Remove from 
the fire and stir in gradually the yolks of three eggs beaten 
together with one-half cupful of granulated sugar. Return to the 
fire and stir constantly until thickened sufficiently. Flavor with 
grated lemon peel. The custard to be cooked over hot water, 
or in a custard-kettle like all boiled custards. If difficulty is 
found in removing the Snow from the mould, immerse for an 
instant in hot water. Place in a deep dish and pour the custard 
about the base. 


The following recipe for Queen Puffs will, doubtless, be 
new to most readers of GuoD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Queen Puffs (with Lemon Sauce). 

One pint of sweet milk, five scant tablespoonfuls of flour, the 
yolks of five eggs and whites of three, four tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, a pinch of salt. Whip the whites very stiff and add 
to them the beaten yolks. Then, with an egg-beater mix in lightly 
the other ingredients in the following order: First the flour, then 
butter, milk and salt. Have ready nine earthen cups, generously 
buttered, and divide the mixture between them. Bake in a rather 
hot oven about 25 minutes. The puffs should have risen almost to 
the top of the cups, and should be finely browned on top. After 
removing them to a deep dish, pour about them 
Lemon Sauce. 

One cupful of granulated sugar, a large tablespoonful of butter, 
one egg, the grated rind and juice of one lemon, six tablespoonfuls 
of boiling water. Mix butter and sugar add the beaten egg, 
next the lemon and boiling water, beating briskly for a moment. 
Set the bowl containing sauce in boiling water and cook until the 
consistency of honey. 

Complaint has often been made through the columns of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, that cook-books often fail of giving 
explicit information upon little points that are of prime im- 
portance to the young and inexperienced cook. Bearing 
this in mind, let me sound a few notes of warning that may 
help such an one to avoid several pitfalls she might not other- 
wise escape. First of all, the cups for the puffs ought never 
to be used for any other purpose. As soon as the puffs have 
been taken out, the cups should be simply wiped out with a 
damp cloth, inverted and set away until needed again. In 
case these cups are washed with the cooking utensils and put 
to various uses, the puffs will be apt to stick, and will be 
marred both in appearance and quality. The first time the 
new cups are used, this same difficulty may be experienced. 
Loosen the puffs carefully with a thin knife, scraping out 
whatever clings to the cup, and there will probably be no 
further trouble in this regard. In baking the puffs, the oven 
door should not be opened during the first seven minutes; 
and when it is opened, to make sure that the oven is right, 
close the door as soon and as carefully as possible, that the 
puffs may not fall. The instructions for making and baking 
this dessert may seem elaborate, but the excellence of the puffs, 
when properly made, quite warrants all that has been said. 
Neapolitan Pudding. 

One pint of orange juice (requiring seven or eight medium-sized 
oranges), one-half box of gelatine, the white of one egg, one cupful 
of sugar, one-half cupful of cold water, one cupful of boiling water, 
a few drops of rose-colored fruit extract, and the grated rind and 
juice of one large lemon. Soak the gelatine in the cold water, add 
the boiling water, the juice of oranges and lemon, and the sugar. 
Strain and divide into three equal parts, pouring one-third intoa 
flat-bottomed dish and setting away to harden. To the second 
third, add a few drops of the coloring extract and set this also ina 
cool place. Let the remaining portion get thoroughly cold, and as 
soon as it shows symptoms of forming into jelly, add to it the 
beaten white of egg, and whip until light and spongy. Pour this 
into a small mould, which has been dipped in cold water, and set 
upon ice for several hours. Remove from the mould, cut the 
colored jelly into small cubes, and heap about the base. 

This is a very pretty dessert, the combination of colors 
being quite effective. Whipped cream may be served with 
the Neapolitan Pudding, and improves it; still, the cream is 
not at all essential. A whip-churn produces a lighter foam 
than the Dover egg-beater, which is so often used, and the 
light, sudsy-looking foam is far prettier for most purposes. 
A stiffly beaten white of an egg, added shortly before the 
cream is to be used, is often an improvement, especially when 
the cream.is perverse and will not whip well, as is some- 
| times the case. Cream should always stand on ice a while 


before it is beaten, as this greatly facilitates the process. 


—Sara Sedgwick. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 

Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 

New York WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 


MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITED WoRXERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 271 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


THE WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WoMAN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

CuHiIcaGoO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WomMaAn’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

WoMaAn’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WoMAN’sS EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York City. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WoOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, 


A SUMMER OPPORTUNITY. 

The promised method of starting a girls’ club must wait another 

number, for the present topic cannot be set aside. It is prompted 

by an inquiry from a correspondent, who has been searching long 

for pure fruit juices put up in bottles, and who finds them almost 
impossible to obtain. She writes: 


Pure fruit-juice is more expensive than the best California wines, 
and the great majority of people know nothing about it. What is 
the reason? Is there any dépét or agency of any sort where they 
can be had, and can you recommend a special one ? 

The inquiry follows close upon a personal search for precisely 
this thing. Having at various times drunk pure grape-juice put up 
in the family, its delicious quality and refreshing properties seemed 
so great that a search began for something of the same sort in the 
market. The result is precisely that recorded by my correspond- 
ent. It can be had at several points in New York and Boston, but 
at a price that practically shuts it off from the average buyer. 
California claret of the best can be had at about $4a dozen. Grape- 
juice put up in the same sized bottle—a nominal quart—retails at 
from $8 to $9 a dozen, and a bottle once opened must be drunk 
within a day or so. 

Inquiries at the Exchanges showed that the article was very sel- 
dom offered, so seldom as hardly to be considered on their list. 
“ People like it,” one of the officers said, “ but the price is almost 
prohibitive.” 

Now the fact remains that it is perfectly possible to make a pure 
fruit-juice which will bring fair profit, even when retailed as low as 


the ordinary claret, and that whoever does this can very speedily 
create a market. Through the summer especially, there is always 
the craving for cooling drinks, evidenced in our enormous con- 
sumption of soda-water. 

“From one end of your country to the other,” said a critical 
Englishman, the other day, “I have seen the incessant fizz of the 
most despicable drink ever invented by a rational people ; foam, 
with a dash of sweet and a dash of cold, and leaving you thirstier 
than when you began. Why don’t you have fruit-juice or some- 
thing with some body to it?” 

“ Because it has not yet occurred to anybody to provide it for 
us,” is the only answer to the objector. In England it is now 
easily to be obtained, though their fruit supply is far below ours, 
both in quality and quantity. With us there is often actual glut— 
a surplus that if treated in the right way would add one of the most 
valuable forms of liquid food to a dietary that sorely needs it. 

The factory worker, or one at some of the many dust-breeding 
employments, knows that a thirst is produced that water or milk 
seem powerless to allay. A fur-sewer, whose occupation means 
the constant inhaling of the fine, invisible hairs, said that she had 
never been able to stop the irritation and thirst produced, by any- 
thing but the juice of fruit—an orange or a grape or two; and that 
so long as oranges were cheap she kept one in her pocket and 
sucked a little when her throat seemed closing with irritation. 
Wherever particles of dust lodge in the throat this type of thirst is 
inevitable, and thus the plasterer and mason, the stone-cutter and 
all in like trades are accustomed to consider beer, or drink of that 
nature, indispensable. 

For any very general use of fruit-juices we must wait, but their 
virtues are becoming so well known that it is quite time some defi- 
nite effort should be made to put them upon the market. Their 
preparation demands no extraordinary skill or training. Perfect 
neatness, careful putting up, and the use of only the best quality 
of fruit are the first essentials. Admirable fruit-presses are in the 
market, the small ones for family use costing from $2.50 up. Forms 
for its preparation go with most of them. Usually the juice is 
reduced by adding a third water, and it is then brought to boiling 
point and instantly sealed in bottle or self-sealing can. 

Grapes lead the list, and pure grape-juice is invaluable in sick- 
ness as well as health. In fevers it is both food and medicine, and 
is more and more used by the wisest physicians. Oranges and 
pine-apples make a delicious juice, but ihe small fruits are more 
valuable. Currants, either alone or mixed with a third raspber- 
ries, are more so, and the huckleberry yields a product not to be 
despised. Blackberries, wild or cultivated, are valuable. The 
poorest cherry, almost uneatable as fruit, in juice is one of the 
most desirable of the fruits. In short, there is every possibility of 
combination, and a wise woman could vary the list indefinitely. 

The same warning that has been given in regard to other in- 
dustries applies here. Do not be too impatient for instant results. 
There must always be a period of waiting, and this is a portion of 
the investment. In spite of this, however, every indication goes to 
prove that here is an infant industry especially adapted to women, 
and waiting to be built up. Canning factories have sprung up in 
all the great fruit regions. It remains for something of the same 
order to be begun in the matter of producing fruit-juices at equally 
moderate rates. It would be quite possible to combine two in- 
dustries —fruit-juice in summer, sterilizing milk all the year 
through—and thus secure more income than from one alone. 

This is the larger phase of the question. For the smaller, that 
of family production, the Women’s Exchanges offer the market, 
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and any kitchen can be a temporary factory. Even a row of old- 
fashioned currant bushes may be made to yield more than if turned 
into jelly, and the preparation is simpler and needs less immediate 
outlay of money. Often a woman who has no other resource but 
the needle could find here a method of earning, less exhausting and 
certainly more remunerative, and with care and patience a market 
would soon be made. 

A favorite contributor to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole, has written an-admirable little book on fruits and their 
preparation, and there is a chapter on fruit-juices and their use, 
which will be of service to all who may have given no thought to 
the matter, and who need specific directions in beginning the work. 
Some fruits have much more body than others. It will soon be 
discovered which require dilution, and which may better receive 
but little, if any. All these points will shape themselves clearly 
with a short experience, and the new work show its possibilities 
more fully than any present outline can give them. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for May 10 contained a 
suggestion, in this department, as to ways of bringing together 
would-be boarders and those in remote and quiet homes who 
wanted to open their houses for the summer. Arecent letter from 
Connecticut shows that one place is quite ready, for the right sort 
of boarder : 


DEAR MADAM:—In GoopD HOUSEKEEPING issued May 101 saw 
an article in your department entitled “A Suggestion.” The 
writer asked if that magazine could not open a channel of com- 
munication between parties in the country who would like to take 
boarders and those in the city who wish to obtain board in the 
country through the summer months. On reading it the thought 
came to me to write you. I could take a few boarders if I could 
find the right ones who would wish to come so far from the large 
cities as we are. We have a large, roomy house, with plenty of 
room out doors also, in a pleasant locality, with everything that 
could be needed to make persons comfortable and happy who are 
looking for change and rest from city life. Should you know of 
any nice people who would like to try it, I should be glad if you 
could put them in communication with me directly. I do not take 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and only see it occasionally, but think 
highly of it and should think I must have it if I had boarders, it 
would be such a help in preparing dishes for the table. If it is not 
presumptious in me to write you about it, and you could do me, or 
others who might wish to come, the favor of making us acquainted, 
we would be glad. If it is presuming too much on your time and 
patience to ask it, you can let the matter drop; if not, please write 
to, or tell others wishing board to address, 

LEBANON, CT. Mrs. E. J. HUNTINGTON. 


From a correspondent at Chelsea, Mass., comes a suggestion of 
immediate practical value, the work described being a part of the 
summer opportunity. Even the old-fashioned garden is called 
upon this year, and it is hard to supply the demand for sweet peas 
and many old favorites, all of which are again taking their rightful 
place among popular flowers: 

Being much interested in your department in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, I enclose a statement of one of the experiments of a friend 
(made among the mountains of New Hampshire), hoping you might 
find a place for it. If you do not find it desirable, you will of 
course reject. 

A friend of mine suddenly found herself called to move from the 
city to a lovely place in the country, some distance from church and 
school, but, as it happened, quite near a railroad station, at which, 
during the summer months, many passengers left the cars to take 
coaches for a popular resort a few miles distant. This lady, being 
passionately fond of flowers, and land being of but little account. 
planted a large flower garden, with common seeds mostly, allowing 
herself but few of the more costly novelties. Anxious to procure 


some articles for ber children, for which she could not afford the 
money, she told her oldest boy if he would go to the station daily 
with tiny bouquets which she would arrange for him, he should have 
half of the money obtained, for the purchase of a much-desired 
boys’ magazine. Almost from the start the plan was a success. 
The bouquets were sold for a dime each, and at the close of the 
season a neat little sum had been obtained. The second year 
many orders were received from the hotel guests, both for button- 
hole bouquets and larger ones. A large quantity of cut flowers 
were ordered for one hotel during the second season, and the 
garden was taxed to its limit. During the spring of the third year 
the lady had offers from two of the hotels to plan and oversee, dur- 
ing the season, large flower plots, plenty of men being furnished to 
do the work. This is such nice, pleasant work that the dimes 
seem small; they so rapidly accumulate into dollars I hoped the 
telling of her experience might open the way for some one else. 
INEZ REDDING. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

Philadelphia has a trade school for young women. 

In Iowa 14 of the state superintendents of education, and four- 
fifths of the teachers, are women. 

Miss Mary Coddington has left $40,000 to the city missions of 
New York to build a boy’s club house in the Bowery. 

Miss Kate Marsden is making scientific investigations in Russia 
regarding leprosy, hoping to discover some preventive or palliative 
for that horrible disease. 

London University has now on its rolls seven “ lady masters ” of 
art, 147 bachelors of art, two doctors of science, 21 bachelors of 
science, and eight women holding medical and surgical degrees. 

Miss Dorothy Tennant, the bride of Stanley, is said to be 
equally at home in art, literature, and politics, and her room prob- 
ably contains more photographs and autographs of contemporary 
celebrities than any other apartment in London. 

Miss May Rogers of Dubuque, Ia., has compiled what she terms 
a “ Waverly Dictionary,” in which all the characters in the Wav- 
erly novels are described, with pertinent extracts from the text. 
There are some 1,300 of them, and of course a complete directory 
and key to Scott’s novels is thus afforded. 

The peasant women of Southern Italy work in the fields in sum- 
mer, and at spinning during the winter, taking pay for the latter 
very often in cloth, which they can only sell with difficulty and at 
the buyer’s price. Their state is consequently very wretched, and 
invites the philanthropic effort of their more favored countrymen. 


There was a notable wedding at Rockford, IIl., recently, when 
Miss Catherine G. Waugh, the young lawyer and woman-suffrage 
advocate, was married to Frank H. McCulloch, a Chicago attorney, 
the ceremony being performed by Rev. Anna Shaw. The bride 
and groom were classmates at law school, and will enter a profes- 
sional partnership in Chicago. 

Mrs. Minerva K. Elliot has been appointed secretary of the civil 
service examining board at Chicago, and is successfully conduct- 
ing the business of her office, having found no difficulty in master- 
ing the business principles necessary and the laws and rules per- 
taining to the position. She is the only woman in the United 
States holding a like situation. 


Mrs. Mary Millon of Madison county, Ky., was the first woman 
in that state to be elected county superintendent of public schools, 
and her administration was so successful that at the recent elec- 
tion there was no candidate in the field against her. Her example 
had proved somewhat contagious, as there were at that election 
women candidates for that office in 11 counties in the state. 


A correspondent of the London Graphic excepts to Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s arraignment of the rudeness of Englishmen to women, 
and declares with charming frankness that her observation shows 
that “intentional personal rudeness from man to woman, “unless 
she be his wife, is most rare and exceptional.” So it would seem 
that connubial rudeness is quite the proper thing over there. 

Miss Dora Wheeler, the artist who was lately married to Boudi- 
not Keith, has painted the portraits of some dozen or more au- 
thors, including Mark Twain, Charles Dudley Warner, John Hay 
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and Walt Whitman. They are pronounced excellent likenesses. 
She is also an accomplished decorative artist, and has painted the 
panels and decorated the walls of some of the finest houses in New 
York and Washington. 


Considerable numbers of domestics have recently been brought 
from Scotland for service on the Pacific coast, where they give the 
best of satisfaction. One of their number was recently married to 
a civil engineer, the ceremony taking place at the house of the 
girl’s employer, who warmly congratulated the groom, saying, 
“You have won a very noble woman.” Possibly this appreciation 
of her faithful service had something to do in the case. 


Mlle. Sarmesa Bilcesco, a young Rumanian, has just graduated 
in law in Paris. She is 23 years of age, and is described as very 
attractive. She was graduated at 17 in science and belles lettres 
at Bucharest, and also took the first prize there as a pianist. She 
went to Paris in 1884, was admitted as a student at the Sorbonne, 
and, after some demur, at the Faculty of Law. Her mother always 
escorted her, and in six years she missed only one lecture. 


Countess Tolstoi is indeed a helpmeet for her famous husband. 
She not only attends to the supervision of the work of her large 
household, which contains nine living children, but manages her 
husband’s business affairs, and has made numerous hektograph 
copies of his works which have been refused publication, but 
which in that manner have been circulated through the mails. A 
daughter of 18 also helps the Russian reformer in his patriotic and 
philanthropic labors. 

A writer in a British paper declares that it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that women outnumber men in the United Kingdom. She 
affirms that statistics show 21 boys born to every 20 girls, and 
claims that the apparent surplus of 65,077 women in a total popula- 
tion of 35,000,000 is more than offset by the soldiers and sailors 
who are absent from the country. In Massachusetts, however, the 
census of 1885 showed a surplus of 76,607 women in a total popula- 
tion of 1,941,465, and probably the number will be even larger when 
the figures for 1890 are returned. 


Miss Augusta M. Lowell, organist of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion at Harlem, N. Y., is considered the most distinguished organ- 
ist of her sex in this country. She was born in California, and in 
childhood showed a genius for music, which during the past six or 
seven years has been developed by a course of thorough instruc- 
tion at New York. During this time she has pursued her studies 
for ten or fifteen hours daily, and has composed some notable and 
beautiful songs and sonatas. Her success illustrates afresh that 
patient application and earnest effort form the only sure highway 
to eminence. 


Chicago women are actively interested in the improvement of 
the public schools of that city, and although contending against 
adverse influence in high places, do not propose to give up the 
battle. A meeting was held not long since, under the auspices of 
the Nlinois Woman’s Alliance, at which representatives of 120 so- 
cieties were present and addresses were made by leading men and 
women. The result was that ten judges of the city united in a pe- 
tition to the Mayor, asking that more women should be appointed 
on the school board; but so far as heard from that official has as 
yet reached no decision—at least has made no answer. 


In the Kansas towns, says a recent writer on municipal corrup- 


ing the humblest. Recent publications, however, indicate that 
within her special domains the iron rule of the chancellor has 
never been supreme, Frau Bismarck exercising to the full the pre- 
rogative of her countrywomen to wield the sceptre within the 
domestic circle. 


A good illustration of what a woman with business tact can do is 
shown in the case cf Mrs. Carpenter of Chicago, whose husband 
died in 1880. On the first of January, 1881, she assumed care of 
the Central Music Hall Building in that city, and has since acted 
as sole lessee of the hall and secretary of the company, serving 
also as manager for the last three years. Although a quiet, mod- 
est little lady, she has won the highest commendation for her 
efficiency, acting with enterprise, but with true business instincts, 
caution and fine judgment. At the same time she has not fora 
moment neglected her home, whose interests have been in her sole 
charge, and she has carefully supervised the education of her 
children. 


The success of Miss Clemence De Vere, who has recently been 
engaged to sing at Rev. Dr. Paxton’s church in New York at a 
salary of $4,000, the largest ever paid to a church singer in this 
country, was most deserved, and there is much gratification in 
calling attention to her early history. Miss De Vere is the 
daughter of French parents, her father possessing the title of a 
count and her mother having been in early life a successful con- 
cert singer. While Clemence was a child, the father was stricken 
with blindness, and the mother was obliged to return to her pfo- 
fession to support the family. Recognizing the great promise of 
her daughter’s voice, the faithful woman strove diligently and by 
great self-sacrifice to secure for it adequate training, and when 
finally, after instruction by the leading masters of France and 
Italy, the daughter was declared sure of a brilliant future, the ex- 
hausted mother gave to her the care of the entire family, consist- 
ing of the blind father, the broken-down mother and several 
smaller children. So Clemence came to New York in i889, and 
after a winter of very successful concert singitg, accepted the 
generous Call of the fashionable church. 


A recent writer has summarized the qualities of “the discreet 
woman ”’ something as follows: She can think as well as speak; 
does not rely on her “ woman’s instinct” to teach her how to do 
everything, but is willing to be shown that which she does not 
know and taught that which will be useful to her; generally man- 
ages to have a reserve force of knowledge which is not persist- 
ently displayed upon every possible and impossible occasion ; does 
not tell a lie, large or small, if she can help it, but if one seems a 
necessity she “sticks to it,” though heaven and earth combine 
against her; she does not tell the “ why and wherefore ” of every- 
thing known or supposed, even to her best friends; she can be 
blind, deaf, or dumb, when occasion demands; does not display 
her power over any man, or demand anything as her right; but 
knows her rights and how to get them without friction or ill-will. 
To this it may be added that she mingles kindness with a rebuke, 
gentleness with firmness, consideration for others with an earnest 
care for the special interests of herself and her family, and in 
speaking of her neighbors dwells with more satisfaction upon their 
good deeds than on their shortcomings. 


The Girls’ Brigade is reported to be becoming a popular and 
beneficial institution in Scotland. It originated in Edinburgh, 


tion, women have taken an interest in municipal affairs, and some 
of them have been elected to city councils. They scrutinize care- 
fully the moral character of every man who presents himself as a 
candidate. If it is not satisfactory, it is useless for him to come 
before the nominating convention, for the women have delegates at 
the nominating convention, too. The result has been a revolution 
in municipal politics in these towns. The occupation of heeler, 
bummer, and the man who makes his living by politics is gone. 
Good order, clean streets, and first-class schools appeal peculiarly 
to women. 


Princess Bismarck, wife of the great ex-chancellor, is coming 
into newspaper notice, now that all Europe no longer trembles 
when her diplomatic spouse scowls. She is described as a practi- 
cal, methodical German matron, keenly alive to every detail of 
household arrangement; economical, but with motherly care for 
the comfort and welfare of every member of her household, includ- 


where the first brigade was formed, but has now spread to all parts 
of the country. The organization is intended for girls from 12 to 
18 years of age, employed in printing-offices, factories and shops, 
who as a badge wear red aprons with red and white borders and 
red and white shoulder sashes over their dark dresses, while 
officers have scarlet and silver stripes denoting the rank of the 
corporals and sergeants. Their drill consists of calisthenics to 
music, without apparatus, but with precision and grace, exercises 
in which rings, flags and ropes are used, and marches including 
several intricate figures—wheeling, turning, and a maze. There is 
also singing, and sometimes a May-pole dance, with a little ad- 


| dress from the superior officers, who are usually ladies of leisure 
| with philanthropic purpose. In addition to the drill there are 


classes for singing, sewing and bible teaching, and kindly talks on 
temperance, thrift and purity, somewhat of the nature of the work- 
ing girls’ clubs in America. 
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SALADS. 
As DISHED UP ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


NE of the most marked cravings of natural appetite is 
that which demands green meat and acids in early 
spring, and, for that matter, all throughout summer, or 
as long as the warm weather lasts. English people 

have been more in the habit of regarding salad as an adjunct 
orrelish to cold meat than as an actual article of diet; but by de- 
grees they are learning the importance of green salads, and a taste 
once implanted usually grows, at all events, in slow and sure 
minds of our insular type. 

The most commonly used salad plants of our oid-fashioned 
gardens are lettuce and mustard and cress, and beyond them the 
ordinary greengrocer mind does not soar, though it is equal to 
cooked beet root in winter. The poet’s “mess of watercress ” 
and radishes are looked upon as sacred to tea or breakfast, and to 
be consumed with bread and butter. Gentlemen’s gardeners, 
being a little more enlightened, grow Batavian and other endives 
and blanch them, thereby making stalks and leaves tender and 
succulent—and, in fact, salads comprise things so various as roots 
—celeriac, radishes, rampion, etc.; bulbs or underground stems— 
onions, stachys, etc.; leaves, such as lettuce, endive, cresses, corn 
salad, and many more; leaf stalks, as celery ; stems , as asparagus ; 
bracts, as in artichoke; flowers, as in nasturtium ; fruits and seed 
pods, as cucumbers, capsicum, and tomatoes. 

All these were among the list given by M. de Vilmorin, the dis- 


tinguished French horticulturist, who recently lectured on the | 


subject in London, and in addition to them he mentioned the 
humble dandelion, regarded only as a weed among us, but grown 
and bleached in large fields in the vicinity of Paris during the last 
half century. 

It is sown in the fields in April, in ridges about two feet apart. 
The growing plants are tended and weeded and watched like any 
other vegetable, and the soil heaped up over the sprouting leaves 
to secure their being “bleached.” So cultivated, it sells in the 
market at prices of from 8s. to 20s. a cwt. In gardens the plants 
are set much closer, and the leaves sometimes bleached by over- 
turned pots. 

Dandelion has valuable medicinal qualities, and is sometimes 
said to be the only native vegetable that affects the liver. A very 
valuable winter salad, much used in Paris, and often described by 
English people as looking like “chopped daisy roots,” is our 
native lambs’ lettuce, a plant common in pastures all over the 
country, which, when cultivated for salad, is not allowed to pro- 
duce flower stalks. 

The rationale of salad eating is best given in M. de Vilmorin’s 
own words: 

“Vegetables served uncooked at table supply the elements 
necessary for the preservation of health, just as the flesh-forming 
and heat-giving properties are furnished in the richer articles of 
diet. Salads contain a relatively far higher proportion of mineral 
matter, chiefly salts of potash, than ordinary food, for though all 
vegetables contain that substance in considerable quantities, it is 
lost to nutrition by the cooking process. 

That prince of gossips and gardeners, old Evelyn, declared that 
“In the composure of a salad every plant should come to bear its 
part like notes in music.” It goes without saying that all salad 
plants should be well washed and cleansed from dirt and insects, 
the water shaken out of them, and then they should be dried ina 
clean cloth, just shaken about and patted so as to get rid of the 
water, which if not absorbed dilutes and spoils the dressing. 
There is an old saying that the mixer of salad should be a spend- 
thrift with the oil and a niggard with the vinegar, and Virgil de- 
scribes the peasant of his day as picking young parsley and a few 
rue leaves to add to his garlic, and adds, 


“* With cautious hand that grudges what it spills, 
Some drops of olive oil he next instils, 
Then vinegar with caution hardly less.” 


The Lucca oil must be fresh, and for choice the vinegar should 
be that sold as “ tarragon,” the mustard only just mixed; and the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg is very nice well pounded up with salt, 
pepper and the above-mentioned oil and mustard; but few of us 
will agree with Sydney Smith that 


“Two large potatoes passed through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give.” 


A good salad dressing, or mayonaise, is made with the yolk of 
an egg well beaten, with a teaspoonful of mustard, oil and vinegar 
to taste,added drop by drop while the mixture is being stirred, 
and finally a wine-glassful of chablis, still hock, or Sauterne, 
added, and all well whisked up together. Blue Ribbonites, of 
course, would omit the wine; and, in truth, only a delicate taste 
would miss its flavor. 

Oranges are just now at their best, and in some parts of South- 
ern Europe, and also in the West Indies and Southern States of 
America, orange salads are served, so we add a recipe for a good 
one: Slice into fine rings two Seville or blood oranges and four 
St. Michael’s ; lay them ona dish so that each slice overlaps the 
edge of the other, and intermix the rings. Pour the strained 
juice of a lemon over, dust with salt, pepper, and cayenne, add 
white-wine vinegar, andserve. Of course, the'pips, if any, are 
removed whilst slicing. 

The mention of lemon-juice is a reminder that some people dis- 
like vinegar, and prefer lemon-juice with any kind of salad. Itis, 
moreover, good for the complexion, and vinegar is bad for it. 

What is conmmonly called a Russian salad is a mixture of finely 
chopped celery, beetroot, and well scraped horse-radish, mixed 
simply with oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt. The recipe for a 
famous Swedish salad is given as a finale : ; 


A SWEDISH SALAD.—Boil some beetroots, and put them in vine- 
gar over night. Get a couple of pickled herrings (not smoked and 
dried) and soak all night. The next morning have ready some 
boiled potatoes cut in dice; cut the beetroots the same way; 
have rather more potatoes than beetroots ; mix together, add two 
tablespoonfuls of syrup, shred the herrings fine, cut upa raw 
apple, a little pickled cucumber, and part of an onion; pepper to 
taste; mix all together, and add some of the red vinegar, and some 
sugar, if it is not wet or sweet enough; pile the salad smoothly on 
the platter, crumble the yolks of hard-boiled eggs over the top, 
and place round the sides the whites of eggs and pieces of beet- 
root, until you have a pretty effect. Makea sauce of sweet cream, 
adding red vinegar from the beetroots, little by little, until it isa 
pretty pink. Make in the morning to eat for supper. 


A SALAD OF HERRINGS.—Take two herrings, and let them soak 
in milk for an hour or so to draw out the salt, bone them, and flake 
the flesh; cut half a dozen cold, boiled potatoes into slices, anda 
small teaspoonful of finely-minced onion. Put these with the fish, 
mix all well together, and work lightly into them a plain salad 
dressing of vinegar, oil, salt, and pepper. As this salad should 
be rather moist, add a little milk if too dry. The dressing should 
be added just before the salad is served. 


SHRIMP SALAD.—Shell a sufficient quantity of freshly-boiled 
shrimps, and pile them up in the centre of the dish. Take two or 
three cold, hard-boiled eggs, free them from the shell, and sepa- 
rate the yolks from the white; mince each separately; sprinkle 
the chopped whites round the shrimps, place a single row of green 
capers next, and then the chopped yolks. Place around the whole 
small pieces of lettuce and sprigs of watercress; garnish with 
gherkins, beetroot, or pieces of pickled red cabbage. Send salad 
sauce to table separately. — 7he Lady (London, Eng.) 


Tomato SALAD.—Cut six ripe tomatoes into slices and remove 
all the seeds; rub adish with onion and pour into it a mixture of 
oil and vinegar (in the proportion of two spoonfuls of oil to one of 
vinegar), sprinkle on the tomatoes pepper and salt, and leave them 
in the dressing two hours. They will then be ready to serve. 


WATERCRESS SALAD.—Wash the cress, put ina salad bowl, 
season with salt and pepper. Mix half a pint of vinegar with 


' two tablespoonfuls of cream or melted butter, and pour over 


the cress. 


To MAKE RASPBERRY SALAD.—To a quart of ripe raspbérries 
you need half a pint of red currant jelly and a gill of clear syrup, 
made by dissolving a gill of sugar in a sauce-pan with a table- 
spoonful of hot water; when melted add the currant juice; when 
cold pour this all over the raspberries, and set on ice till 
morning.—AMedical Classics. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


Kansas, are respectfully referred to the above announcement.— 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
THAT ‘*‘ SOFT MOLASSES CAKE.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Please say that four cupfuls of flour are required for “ Soft 
Molasses Cake” mentioned in “ Cozy Corner” of May to. 
NortTH PLATTE, NEB. S. 


NO PIE CRUST. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Iam one of “those men,” but may I add a word to an article 
on pies, page 83 of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, June 21? At home on 
the farm, when I found that mother was about making pumpkin 
pies, I used to beg for “ one of my kind,” which kind was made by 
filling a six-quart milk-pan to the depth of about four inches with 
the filling for the pies proper. This was baked with the pies. I 
preferred a saucer of that toa piece of one of the pies. It was 
excellent and there was no crust to be worrieddown. C. D.N. 

Boston, MAss. 


A DURABLE FLOOR PAINT WANTED. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I subscribe to your good magazine, GOoD HOUSEKEEPING, and 
like it. I need information, and ask it of you through some one else. 

The floors in my house are made of Oregon pine, which is soft 
wood, and are much indented by the nails in workmen’s boots. 
They have been stained, and are wearing gray. Can you give me 
the name ofa kind of paint thick enough to fill, with a good surface, 
that will dry soon and be durable? The color should be burnt 
umber. Is that used on ship’s decks suitable? Where to obtain, 
etc. You will greatly oblige me with information. 

ALHAMBRA, CAL. Mrs. F. L. ALBERTSON. 


FOR CANNING CORN. 
<ditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“J. L. D.” asks for recipe for canning corn, peas, etc. I think 
my way may suit her as it is entirely original, and has been 
successfully tried in my family four years. Take corn when just 
fit for the table, cut from the cob and scrape all the milk. By 
splitting the kernels lengthwise of the ear more milk may be 
obtained. Heat the corn slowlyin the milk, and when hot, fill cans, 
stir, and press down until the milk overflows; put on rubbers and 
screw down the cap at once as tightly as can be done with thumb 
and one finger. Place the cans, when filled, in a “ Steam Cooker,” 
and cook half an hour ; remove the cans, and tighten caps as closely 
as possible; cook half an hour longer. When cool, wrap each 
can in brown paper, and keep ina dark, cool place. If not the 
fortunate possessor of a “‘ Cooker” the cans may be cooked ina 
kettle of water, but it is more easily done inthe steamer. If these 
directions are carefully followed, a/ways using mew rubbers, 
success is certain. L. E. B. 

SOUTHAMPTON, MASS. 


A WOMAN’S HEROISM. 

A remarkable exhibition of nerve and will power was made by 
Amelia B. Edwards, the English novelist, in her recent lecture 
tour in this country. While at Columbus, O., she fell down a 
flight of stairs, breaking her left arm above the wrist. Three hours 
after the accident she was in her place on the platform, and gave 
her lécture, occupying two hours in the delivery. She then trav- 
eled all night, and the following evening spoke at Pittsburg, Pa., 
though suffering very severely, going next day to Philadelphia, 
where she lectured for the third time within 52 hours after receiving 
her injuries, having in the mean time traveled some seven or eight 
hundred miles. Yet Dr. Edwards belongs to the weaker sex! 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits oF HousEHOLD Fact AND FANcy. 

Bangles for dogs’ legs are the latest foolishness. 

Only a little pinch of salt should be used with eggs in custard. 

Rice, boiled very dry, is acceptably served with fish instead of 
potatoes. 

Sometimes a woman has real golden hair, and sometimes it is 
only plaited.—7erre Haute Express. 

There is no emergency of life that the average woman does not 
think can be met with cut flowers.—Howe//s. 


Many a man who objects to carrying a bundle home from the 
provision store goes home from the bar-room loaded.—BSoston 
Courier. 


When a brother comes to deal with the mistakes of a brother, 
he should remember his own frailties, and in gentleness rebuke, in 
kindness jnstruct, and in love admonish.—/oseph E. Cain. 


Girl friend (kissing the Chicago bride ecstatically)\—Oh, Fan, 
you did splendidly at the altar, and this is only your second! 
Bride (complacently)—Yes, I’ve really had very little practice. 


Playwriter—I have a new spectacular drama which will prove a 
great attraction. Manager—Of what does it consist? Playwright— 
Chiefly of an Arctic scene in which there are blocks of real ice. 


Little Tommy had spent his first day at school.—‘* What did you 
learn?” asked his auntie on his return. “ Didn’t learn anything,” 
said Tommy. “ Well, what did youdo?” “Didn’t do anything. 
A woman wanted to know how to spell ‘cat’ and I told her.”— 
London Tid-Bits. 


A Philadelphia bachelor has a large frame filled with photo- 
graphs of young ladies, under each of which is pasted a newspaper 
clipping. With a pathetic accent the poor man exclaims: “ They 
are pictures of the only girls I ever loved, and those clippings are 
their marriage notices.” 


‘“*T would like you to give my son a chance in your printing-office.” 
“What can the boy do?” “ Well, at first he couldn’t do anything 
more than edit your paper and take general charge of the me- 
chanical department, but later on, when he learns sense, he'll be 
handy to have around to wash windows, keep lamp-chimneys clean 
and sift ashes.” 


Argand, a poor Swiss, invented a lamp with a wick fitted intoa 
hollow cylinder, up which a current of air was permitted to pass, 
thus giving a supply of oxygen to the interior as well as the exte- 
rior of the wick. At first he used it without a glass chimney, but 
one night while sitting by it, his little brother was amusing him- 
self by placing a bottomless oil flask on different articles. Sud- 
denly he placed it onthe flame of the lamp, which instantly shot 
up the long circular neck with increased brilliancy, and at the 
same time flashed into Argand’s mind the idea of the circular 
chimney, by which his invention was perfected. 


The first colored waiters employed in Boston came from New 
York to the Adams House in 1846, and were trained like a military 
company—the rule being that they should move as one man. 
Every dish was brought in ata signal given by the head waiter, 
and it was not until he gave the word that it was laid on the table. 
This new method of waiting excited great interest among all the 
hotel people, and at every meal there were scores of persons who 
gathered at the house to see these colored men go through their 
evolutions. Since that time this class of waiters has been increas- 
ing, until to-day they constitute the majority of those in the 
business in Boston. 


A German wood-polish is thus described: Three kilograms of 
shellac dissolved in pure spirits; then some collodion is to be put 
in a flask and moistened with sulphuric acid and some camphor 
added. These substances are to be stirred well together, after 
which spirits are poured in. Now both solutions are to be poured 
together and shaken well. This polish is to be rubbed in with an 
oil prepared in the following manner: Some camphor is dissolved 
in good rose oil—as much of the former as the oil will hold in so- 
lution. The polish already prepared is diluted with spirits of 
benzine and reduced at pleasure, so long as it retains sufficient 
body to give the desired result. 
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For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
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UICK ITTED. 


LARGER GROWTH AS WELL 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Contributions not accompanied by 


will go straight lo the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzz_e. 


the name and address of the writer 


269.—PERIODICAL ANAGRAMS. } 
The press of to-day is the glory of Liberty, the downfall of 


Paganism and despotism, the battle-ax of Christianity and the 


glorification of God. 


Let the Press, the tree of knowledge stand 
With Bartholdi’s statue, torch in hand, 
The sweetest emblem of every land— 
Enlightenment, Liberty, Peace the band. 


From the following Anagrams can be culled the brightest gems 


of the modern art: 


1. Nutty cheer. 51. 
z. Hu, fly on slim rank poplar 52. 
trees. 53 
3. Warn busy Ned. 54- 
4. A worn blue night key. 55: 
5. Tim Scrog salute boodle. 56. 
6. Taxes sing fits. 57: 
7. Ay, foe, U bite plain child. 58. 
8. N.C. scorches California, N. 509. 
g. I learn you pecan news. 60. 
10. Soda boy’s gold key. 61. 
1r. O, Bose said gold key. 62. 
12. Pherraz Arabs. 63. 
13. Zella Lagett Palm. 64 
14. Shagtown Points. 65 
15. Dare lion teeth. 66 
16. Hug De Jet. 67 
17. Warm Cloud Rain’s bridals. 68 
18. A wee wad Ik. 69. 
19. Reign Ula, joyous land. 70 
20. Reeds trees profit. 71 
21. A. B. True at Lion Inn. 2 
22. A home Abe. 73 
23. Tasks in same city. 74 
24. Monkeys count in war. 75 
25. Hurt a tame tear. 76 
26. Move then, Dr. Tony Hall. 77 
27. Teaching the ranter. 78 
28. Thy Western Asian. 79 
29. Fleet oaths gee. 80 
30. N. Doty’s musical shoe. 81 
31. Oh fie! wee huts. 2 
2. Rent true rail cruet. 83 
33. M., you nap on his cot. 84 
34. Apes pure phrenology. 85 
35- O dd see King hug Poe! 86 
36. Father E. Hammond. 87 
37. U flog a slick diver. 88 
38. Kerrity Codicil. 89 
39. Son 6n door, Lily Maud. go 
40. See troup plain. gl 
41. See true rash expert. 2 
2. Lou’s pining friend. 93 
43. Crops? She exports trees. 94 
44. It nails ever thus. 95 
45. Felt deer bleating. 66 
46. Top cots win. 97 
47. Mercy and Usury. 98. 
48. German brass, i. e. zinc. 
49. Ha, Ute! Tame her. 99 
50. Search mean villain. 100 


It told her lyre war. 


Quiet Rev. H. 


Amazing song, Lee Hamil. 
Luke, our animal Jew. 
Heave wall and pin ’um. 
Explain red mass. 


Sierra malt. 


Trodden in Penny week. 
Aye, whirl, agate. 

Eva ran water larks. 
Barton prints Scot. 

Past lorn guard. 

Could fire Joanna out. 

. Laurie W. R. Jonston. 

. Regs of a pair. 
. None at cold sport. 

. Leap foxes furs B. 

. Gleam at Blarney. 

I'll ruin our sail, Joel Couver. 
. Keziah art, I reckon. 

. Bloated lode. 
. O. K. swan worm. 

. Hark, papa, G. A. Roland. 
. Sin hung elation. 

. Bertie Alac Marmion. 

. Tractable pints. 
. Tasso Linch. 

. Hoc Grecian Aconite. 

. D. P. Cline, Beaver Run. 
. I meet sober girl. 

. Fight every lion, R. W. T. 
. Donald N. Darston. 

. Mr. S. W. ties twine ever. 
. Bottling church spire. 

. Narrow short line D. 

. Cool phantom site. 

. Pin in coop, Buil. 

. Furemoth. 
. Lee, chart it nice. 

. March reveal Trent. 

. Wo, Diana spins line. 

. O, only blear keg. 

. Camera in Two—Hen River. 
. You learn W. R. Kerr. 

. | brought ice can. 

. Lott, tan no Asiatic nut. 

. Orlando not reaping, 

. Met a- Clinton magazine 


critic, C. 


. She is our rule. 
. Ye print in bread suit. 


Prizes.—For the first complete list of answers to the above 
Anagrams, $3; for the second complete list of answers, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING one year ; for the third complete list of answers, 
any one of the ten bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING that 
the winner may select. 

Precedence will be determined by the date indicated in the post- 
mark on the envelope inclosing the answers. 

Write on the lower left hand corner of the envelope, “ Puzzle 
Department.” 


270.—QUESTIONS. 
. What was the name of the ship which brought Powers’ Gree& 
Slat ve to America? 
2. What noted persons were aboard the same vessel ? 
3. What noted author said of himself, ‘“ My life has had no 
spring?” 
4. Who wrote, “ Every soul is a celestial Venus to every other 
soul?” 
5. What is the Sfcxa Christi, and where does it now grow? 
6. Who is the author of the following? 
** Nature, so far as in her lies, 
Imitates God and turns her face 
To every land beneath the skies, 
Counting nothing that she meets with base, 
But lives and loves in every place.” 
7. From whence comes, 
**Tis only when they spring from heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you?” 
8. To whom is accredited the architectural glory of Athens in 
the time of Pericles? 
9. Where is the famous picture, “The Anatomist,” and by whor- 
painted? 
1o. Who wrote the poem, “ Juggling Jerry?” 
11. To whom should this quotation be credited ? 
“The tender imp was weaned.” 
271.—BEHEADINGS. 
1. Behead sour and leave a Spanish character. 
2. Behead a piece of furniture and leave capable. 
3. Behead a little animal and leave a preposition. 
4. Behead to make a loud noise and leave a pole to row with. 
REx. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 134. 


256.—CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Because both are expected to rise and neither satisfy the 


| Public if they fall. 


! Because both are useful for the Bell(e)s. 

. Because both are often re(a)d. 

. Because both are somewhat sheepish. 

. Because the sweets of either are very hard to digest. 
. Because both have such excellent recipes. 

. Sixteen ounces to the pound. 


NAM Ww N 


257.—CHARADE. 
O-pinion. 
258.—CHARADE. 
Car-go. 


259.—CHARADE. 
Seer-sucker. 


260.—ENIGMA. 
Bedfellow. 


261.—PROBLEM. 
Supposed to be V-and-a-L—Vandal. 


In Roman letters five is V, 
Then put the short word and, 

Sum up the five and forty-five, 
For this an L doth stand; 

Insert your A and V-AND-A-L comes. 
The problem is not bad, 

For who but such would kill a king, 


Or make a wise man mad. 
P. H. PUNSHON. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., JULY 1a, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouskkkE#PING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 


save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDRALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousrKrEpinc to the 
‘News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co.,Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. Ad/l manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


Goop 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The present paper in our valuable series on “ The Head, the 
Hands, the Feet,” gives further attention to the teeth and also 
deals with the nose and complexion, presenting much information 
which will be found of great benetit if carefully read and heeded. 
This series of articles meets with much favor, presenting as it does 
the results of long and careful study of the problems of health and 
beauty as related to the details of every-day life. 

“ Dining at Lantern Lodge,” relates in pleasing manner the de- 
tails of a Tennyson dinner party, and with slight variation the sug- 
gestions therein conveyed may be adapted to any gathering of the 
kind, and will be welcomed in many instances where brains have 
| been racked to devise something new in the line of dinner-giving. 

“ Practical Codperation ” will perhaps attract the widest atten- 
tion of any paper in the present issue, since it describes, through 
the pen of the enterprising young lady who put the experiment in 
practical operation (Miss Fannie E. Fuller), “ The Roby,” at Deca- 
tur, Ill.,a successful and widely famed example of household co- 
operation. A good many people who have longed for a feasible, 


safe keeping “ until called for.” 


practical thing of this kind, but have looked with distrust upon the 
“ Bellamy inventions,” will read this article, which is not theory 
but history, with an interest that may bear fruit in kindred enter- 
prises. 

“Sleep” is from the pen of Hester M. Poole, which is its suffi- 
cient indorsement. Her suggestions will be found very valuable; 
and if not all of them are practical for all people at all times, there 
will be found something in the paper from which every one may 
profit. 

“The Potato” takes its name from a very prosaic vegetable, 
though a very useful one; and in the two pages given to the topic 
Ada Marie Peck gives exhaustive information to housekeepers re- 
garding various methods of utilizing its strength-giving qualities. 
The article contains no less than 22 recipes, covering pretty thor- 
oughly the field of potato utility. 

Whether the home shall be “ A Workshop or a Show-case” is 
the topic discussed by Mona Fargher Purdy in the present num- 
ber, and she presents strong reasons for something better than the 
“workshop;” with which all our readers will agree in theory— 
whatever they may do in practice. 

The care of “ The Children of the Household” in sickness finds 
able treatment in the article by Helen Mar D’Auby. It isa subject 
close to every mother’s heart, and all such will read it with interest. 

Sara Sedgwick presents, in her first paper on “Some Choice 
Desserts,” a variety of recipes which will prove very acceptable 
in that connection and very pleasing in materialized form on the 
table. 

So much for the prosaic side of the miscellaneous articles. In 
poetry this issue well maintains the reputation of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING for excellence and variety. Ruth Hall hasa touching 
“memory” entitled “ The Heather Hills ;” while a pleasing humor 
pervades “A Romance in Bric-a-brac,” by Helen Morrell Clark- 
son. There isa faultless “ Parable” in verse, by J. Torrey Con- 
nor, and a moral-bearing picture of “ The Berkshire Hills,” by 
Mary M. McCarthy. “The Spinners,” by Lucy Leggett, com- 
pletes the list of original poems. 

Mrs. Campbell, in “‘ Woman’s Work and Wages,” suggests “ A 
Summer Opportunity,” which for those who are seeking directions 
in which to add to slender incomes, and who are located in fruit- 
growing sections, contains, perhaps, just the clew for which they 
have long been in search. There are other suggestions of a kin- 
dred nature in the correspondence of this department; while the 
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“Sayings and Doings of Women” presents a compilation of the 
notable deeds of women in all departments of life and in all por- 
tions of the world. 

All the departments peculiar to the magazine will be found as 
full of interest as usual, and especial attention is called to them, as 
it is there that the editor and his numerous friends in thousands of 
families meet in closest relations. 

00-OPERATIVE DINING-ROOMS. 

The interesting paper on “ Practical Coéperation,” which Goop 
HOUuUSEKEEPING elsewhere presents, from the pen of Miss Fannie 
E. Fuller, derives an additional importance from the fact that Miss 
Fuller is the originator of one of the most successful experiments 
in the direction of codperative dining known. The plan outlined 
in her article is not a “ fine-spun theory,” but is the »odus operandi 
governing “The Roby,” at Decatur, Ill. Originally this was the 
name of the leading boarding-house of that pretty little city—an 
establishment conducted in an admirable manner on the principles 
usually governing high-grade boarding-houses. Mrs. Guyton was 
proprietress, and Miss Fuller, with her mother, was among the 
boarders. Mr. Bellamy’s ideal public dining-room came under the 
notice of Miss Fuller, and she was impressed that here was the 
solution of the most vexing of domestic problems. Consultations 
were held, and the machinery was finally put in motion on the plan 
outlined. According to all accounts, it has proved a complete and 
gratifying success. Fifty-four of the leading people of the city 
formed the club, in the language of an enthusiastic member, “all 
of the upper-crust aristocracy, who are used to living well, and 
wouldn’t put up with anything but the best.” It was quite a new 
thing for these people to “live off the fat of the land” in the best 
manner at $2.75 per week; and the experiment is one which will 
be of interest in many another community than Decatur. The 
superlative degree of success which has attended this experiment 
might not result in every case, for it appears that the conditions at 
“The Roby” were favorable; but there can no longer be a ques- 
tion that the central idea, as set forth by Mr. Bellamy, instead of 
being a Utopian dream, is a possibility, and one of such promise 
as to invite further experiment and more general development. 
Goop HOousEKEEPING will watch the progress of this domestic 
innovation with special interest, since it took the initiative in the 
movement by presenting to the world Mr. Bellamy’s idea; but it 
does not expect to see an immediate revolution, since it is well 
aware that reforms move slowly in any field, while fads and ab- 
surdities spread like a contagion and vanish in similar manner. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The fortnightly magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, has a variety 
of departments, all of which are exceedingly interesting and very 
practical and useful.—Chicago /nter Ocean. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S announced design is for “the homes of 
the world,” and surely they will be brighter, wiser, and happier for 
this carefully produced magazine.—7he National Republican. 


If all the homes in the world were run on the recommendations 
and advice of Goop HOUSEKEEPING nothing.more could be asked 
for for.the happiness of mankind.—New Bedford (Mass.) Daily 
Mercury. 


Goop HovuseEKEEPING has its own and special field of usefulness 
in the houshold, and every lady who wishes to be abreast of the 
times in all that pertains to a neat and well ordered home and a 
pleasant social life, should, if they do not already do so, subscribe 
for and read it.—San Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


ADDRESS WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will “S. J. H.,” Spencer, Mass., be kind enough to let me know 
the name of the publisher of Looking Toward Sunset, by Lydia 
Maria Child? I cannot find the book, and the publisher’s name 
may help me in my search. Mrs. J. M. THORBURN. 

117 E. TENTH St., NEW YoRK. 


SWEEPING CLEAN WITH AN OLD BROOM. 
Lditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Does every housewife know that an old broom, even the most 
passive of its kind, may be made to sweep clean? The process is 
very simple, and quite original with myself, no one that I know 
ever having done so. Take an old broom and some sharp scissors, 
and cut the wisps (layer at a time) until they are straight across the 
bottom; by cutting far enough up, the wisps will be found to be 
stiff and unbroken, and with the exception of having been short- 
ened a little, the broom will seem like new. co. mee 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


FABULOUS WEALTH FROM A BEAN AUCTION. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Wishing to entertain friends one evening in some unusual way, 
we consulted Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and in March 15, 1890, found 
described a “ Bean Auction.” We decided at once to try and find 
the fun therein. Invitations were given (by word of mouth) with 
a request that each person should bring a parcel, large or small, 
but inexpensive, and if preferred, valueless. Meantime our largest 
clothes basket was nearly filled with other parcels, the colored 
cheese-cloth bags were made and the beans counted. Each bag 
contained 100 beans, representing $100. 

The evening came, sodid the company. One of our members 
kindly and aptly acted as auctioneer. Another was cashier. 
Fabulous prices were offered. A small package for $101 was 
found to containa single olive! A toy donkey cost the happy 
owner $95. A head of lettuce $15, and so -the sale went on. 
A mask afforded no small amount of merriment, the purchaser 
donning the same and perambulating the room. Gray-haired, 
serious-minded sires laughed till the tears rolled down their 
cheeks. One friend was so demonstrative we thought him in con- 
vulsions. At the conclusion of our sale we found ourselves in 
possession of $2,000. Questions were raised as to the best ap- 
propriation of so large asum. But we finally voted to give it to 
the “Poor farmer’s boy.” Later in the evening we had a 
different class of music, and when we separated allagreed that no 
one could estimate the fun ina‘ Bean Auction ” till they had 
been there to see. Mrs. L. S. 

BANGOR, ME. 


ONE MORE CHICKEN PIE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My attention has been twice called to items in your columns 
concerning the danger of eating chicken pie, but as both commu- 
nications lacked the flavor of experience, I would like to tell what 
Z know about it. 

Some three years since, it was my good fortune to be one of 
eight ladies who were sojourning at one of those pleasant cottages 
on the delightful shoves of Belfast Bay. At our first dinner, the 
principal dish was a huge chicken pie, whose flaky crust and 
savory odor would have tempted the very gods. Our dinner 
passed merrily ; ample justice was done to the appetizing dish, and 
then—the scene changes. After a few hours one of the party fell 
ill; proper remedies were administered, and nothing thought of 
the circumstance, but within half an hour, victim No. 2 came 
down, and, in rapid succession, they succumbed, until seven of the 
eight lay helplessly sick. Then a’serious fright took possession of 
our ranks, as to what had caused this terrible sickness—for that 
we were all poisoned was an assured fact. Finally, one lady, less 
sick or more courageous than the others, ventured to suggest that 
very innocent looking chicken pie. A cry of remonstrance arose 
from those who had strength, but the lady stoutly maintained 
her opinion: “such things had been heard of,” “ this was not an 
exceptional case,” but with “three slits in the crust” they were 
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thought to be perfectly harmless. There were the “three slits,” 
but a verdict of guilty was brought in without the jury retiring. 
Now, I do not propose to theorize, or explain why it was, I merely 
know that this is atrue statement of facts, and had one of the 
party been much sicker, this communication would never have 
been written. On the contrary, we all survived, and have since en- 
joyed many a hearty laugh over our thrilling encounter with that 
chicken pie. I have several times since, eaten chicken pie—and 
have had it on my own table, with no bad results, whatever, but I 
candidly confess, that I, now, eat the toothsome dish, with much 
the same feeling that one would experience on looking intoa 
powder-house with a lighted candle. ONE OF THE VICTIMS. 
BELFAST, July 1, 1890. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Heroes and Martyrs of Invention. 

There is no better reading for the boys than this little book by 
George Makepeace Towle, which Lee & Shepard of Boston pub- 
lish. There are 18 chapters, each of which treats of some famous 
invention or masterpiece of mechanical genius, the whole told in 
that interesting way of which Mr. Towle isso thoroughly the mas- 
ter. The book begins with Archimedes, and follows down the 
list of inventors and notable mechanics, not taking all, of course, 
but including the famous names of which one is most likely to 
want to know the facts. Among others the stories are told of the 
Eddystone light-house, the balloon, the safety-lampand the steam- 
hammer, the sewing-machine, the printing-press and the steam- 
engine. The book has 202 pages, and is published in neat cloth 
binding at $1. 

How to Preserve Health. 

This is the title of a paper-bound volume of 344 pages, published 
by the author, Louis Barkan, M. D., and supplied to the trade by 
the American News Company, New York. The volume will be 
found a valuable one in any household, as it traverses intelligibly 
for the general reader pretty much the entire field of domestic 
treatment; and while it does not attempt to displace the family 
physician, it gives timely counsel as to the methods to be employed 
by nurses, parents and individuals, both as to the prevention and 
the treatment of the common ills of life. It does this in a sensible, 
straightforward way which will commend it to the candid reader. 
It may also be had bound in cloth for $1. 

Mrs. Partington Dies. 

“ Mrs. Partington’s New Grip Sack, filled with fresh things,” is 
the title of a paper-covered issue by J. S. Ogilvie, the New York 
publisher, which will be welcomed by those who enjoy the peculiar 
humor which made the name of this imaginary old lady so much a 
household word a generation ago. The author, B. P. Shillaber, 
has written little in this vein of late, and as the present volume, in 
addition to the details of a sea-voyage to Cuba, describes the clos- 
ing scenes in the old lady’s life, it is to be presumed that the writer 
considers, as will most of his readers, that this particular line of 
humor has been used to its full capacity. 


The Art Amateur is one of the most valuable publications of 
its class, and may well find a place in every home where a love of 
the true and beautiful in art has its dwelling. The July number is 
an especially interesting one, since in addition to its faultlessly 
printed pages of reading matter on various topics connected with 
art and artists, it has ten supplementary pages, including two fine 
color plates. The latter represent “ Blue Titmice,” by Felix Al- 
bert, and “Scotch Roses,” by H. A. Crosby. The other supple- 
ment designs are for various decorations, while the body of the 
work is rich in reproductions of pen drawings, all of which are in- 
teresting and some of them very fine. The best way to obtain the 
Art Amateur is to send direct to the publisher, Montague Marks, 
25 Union Square, New York. 


The Arena for July opens with an article on “The Race Prob- 
lem,” from the pen of ex-Senator Wade Hampton of South Caro- 


NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 
PIcKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING Room. 


After the Publications of the Day have been Read and Relegated to the 
Catch-all Closet. 


: The Morning Nap. 
A glimmering light in the casement 
A footstep on the stair, 
The crowing of cocks in the barnyard 
The chirp of a bird somewhere. 
And we turn again to our dreaming 
Just a second, before its too late, 
When some one touches the door knob 
And says its half-past eight—He/en Rhea. 


No More Company Manners. 

It is no longer comme zi faut in polite circles to have company 
manners, company clothes, company china and company cooking. 
What is good enough for the family ought to be good enough for 
the guest. There is no honor in terrapin, truffles, ices and marrons, 
but there is honor in a welcome to a refined home and a cover at 
the table where culture assembles. Cordial hospitality takes on 
an added grace when, forgetting self and personal comfort, the 
hostess anticipates the wants of the guests and manifests in in- 
numerable attentions the esteem felt for them. A perfect meal is 
only a question of a few dollars, but the freedom of the hearth- 
stone that friendship extends has a higher value than money ex- 
presses.—New York World. 


Some Women’s Ideas of Money. 

Women have always had curious ideas about where to keep 
money when traveling. One recently traveled from New York to 
Florida with $2,000 between the sole of her foot and her stocking, 
and slept with her stockings on. Another one always pinned her 
money just inside her corsets, until she was told that if she fainted 
anywhere the first thing a good Samaritan would do would be to 
unloosen her bodice and stays, and then some wicked Pharisee 
would discover the ducats and grab them. Since she has heard 
this she has taken to pinning the fortune to the back of her corsets, 
claiming that, even if she were taken ill, as she would be laid flat 
on her back, insensible or not, she would be sure of her treasure. 
Women never appreciate the value of a check—until it is cashed. 
It doesn’t seem like money to them, and I feel certain that if the 
average woman were offered her choice between $500 in notes and 
$1,000 in a check, and both were before her and she had no time to 
think it out much, she would choose the $500, and conclude she 
had the best of the bargain. There is no exaggeration in the story 
of a woman who, on hearing somebody say that a diamond cost 
$1,500, asserted: “ Oh, no, I am sure it cost more than that—I am 
sure it was something over a thousand !"—Philadelphia Times. 


Enjoyment at Home. 

Don’t shut up your house, lest the sun should fade your carpets; 
and your hearts lest a merry laugh should shake down some of the 
musty old cobwebs there. If you want to ruin your sons, let them 
think that all mirth and social enjoyment must be left on the thresh- 
old without when they come home at night. When once a home 
is regarded as only a place to eat, drink and sleep in, the work is 
begun that ends in reckless degradation. Young people must have 
fun and relaxation somewhere; if they don’t have it at their own 
hearthstone it will be sought at other, and perhaps at less, profit- 
able places. Therefore, let the fire burn brightly at night, and 
make the homestead delightful with all those little arts that parents 
so perfectly understand. 

Don’t repress the buoyant spirit of your children; half an hour 
of merriment around the lamp and firelight of a home, blots out 
many a care and annoyance during the day, and the best safeguard 
they can take with them into the world is the unseen influence of 
a bright little domestic circle. Put home first and foremost; for 
there will come a time when the home circle will be broken; when 
you will “long for the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound ofa 


lina, in which the writer comes to the conclusion that the colored 
man is incapable of self-government, and that the solution of the 
social problem of the South lies in the deportation of the blacks. 


voice that is still;” and when your greatest pleasure will be in re- 
membering that you did all in your power to put a song under 
every burden to make each other happy.—A /bany Journal. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


MY BABY’S FEET. 
Within my palm, like rose leaves, dainty sweet, 
I fold, with tenderest love, twe little feet ; 
Two little feet, twin flowerets, come to bring 
To mother’s heart the first sweet breath of 
spring. 
Wearied with play, at last they lie at rest, 
One satin sole against its fair mate pressed. 
Dear little feet, fain would this hand e’er shield 
Thy tender flesh from thorns which lie con- 
cealed 
Along the path that, stretching through the 


years, 
Leads on to God through joy and silent tears. 


OQ! would that I could pluck from thy dear | 


way 
Whate’er might tempt those little feet to stray. 
What, though my hands be torn by thorn and 
stone, 
The joy for all my pain would soon atone; 
If but thy mother planned thy life for thee, 
No other path as bright as thine should be. 
But what am I, that I my love should count 
Greater than that of Him who is love’s fount— 
Who sent from Heaven these dainty baby 
feet 
To make thy mother’s love’and life complete ? 
What truer hand than His could mark thy 


path? 

What greater love than God, thy Father, 
hath? 

What greater wisdom shield thee from all 
strife ? 


What greater mercy grant eternal life ? 

When shadows come and clouds obscure thy 
way, 

He knows that darkness only heralds day. 

If bruised thy flesh, though mother’s heart may 
bleed, 

He, in his mercy, knows thy greatest need. 

Then, little feet, though mother’s prayers must 
rise 

In love and trust, that never doubt implies, 

That God thy steps may lead in ways aright, 

And keep thy soul from sin’s unholy blight, 

I'll leave thy future in His hands alone, 

And know, at last, he’ll bring thee safely home. 

—Religious Herald. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 
There’s a beautiful realm in the far away past, 
All lovely with sunshine and flowers, 
And voices as sweet as the songs of the birds, 
Laugh away the bright, happy hours. 
I can hear them now come echoing back, 
As I watch the starry dome, 
And memory bells chime soft and low— 
Home, Sweet Home. 


There’s a coming step! now a gentle hand 
Rests lightly upon my brow— 
A whispered word and the sweet caress 
Call me back to the beautiful now ; 
To another realm where flowers bloom, 
From which nothing can tempt me to roam, 
And my heart-throbs chime with voices sweet, 
Home, Sweet Home. 


The voices loved so in that long ago, 
And those which make music now, 

The coming step and the hand whose touch 
Lingers gently on my brow— ° 

I hope to greet in that fadeless realm, 
Beyond the starry dome, 

Where angel voices welcome breathe, to 

Home, Sweet Home. 
— Unidentified. 


DAYS THAT NEVER RETURN. 


Over the strings of my harp to-day 

Floats a song that is half a sigh, 

Like the sound of leaves when the wind 
sweeps by, 

Like the sound of breakers far away, 

As they beat and sob, 

As they beat and throb, 

Till I hear a voice in the distant roar 

On that lovely stretch of sandy shore. 


| 
| 
| 


Over the strings of my harp to-day 

Floats a song for the dying year— 

A song that thrills with an unshed tear— 
Through the winter twilight, chill and gray, 
As the breakers sob, 

As the breakers throb. 

And I hear the voice with its old refrain, 
For the days that never come back again. 


Over the strings of my harp to-day 
Floats a song for my sweet, lost youth— 
For oh, I would give, in very truth, 
Riches and fame and power away 
To dream once more 
Those bright dreams o’er. 
“Tt is a vain regret,” sighs the old refrain, 
For the days that never come back again. 


Over the strings of my harp to-day 
Floats a song for the dying year ; 
A song that thrills with an unshed tear 
Like the sound of breakers far away— 
How they beat and sob! 
How they beat and throb! 
And I hear that voice with its old refrain, 
For the days that never come back again. 
— Unidentified. 


HEREAFTER. 
When we are dead, when you and I are dead, 
Have rent and tossed aside each earthly 
fetter, 
And wiped the grave-dust from our wondering | 
eyes, 
And stand together, fronting the sunrise, 
I think that we shall know each other better. 


All will be known and all will be forgiven. 
We shall be glad of every hardness past, 
And not one earthly shadow shall be cast 
To dim the brightness of the bright, new | 
heaven. 


| 
Puzzle and pain will lie behind us then ; | 
| 


And I shall know, and you as well as I, 
What was the hindering thing our whole lives 
through, 
Which kept me always shy, constrained, dis- 
tressed ; 
Why I, to whom you were the first and best, 
Could never, never be my best with you. 


Why, loving you as dearly as I did, 
And prizing you above all earthly good, 
I yet was cold and dull when you were by, 
And faltered in my speech or shunned your 
eye, 
Unable quite to say the thing I would; 


Could never front you with the happy ease 
Of those whose perfect trust has cast out 
fear, 
Or take, content, from Love his daily dole ; 
But longed to grasp and be and have the 
whole, 
As blind men long to see, the deaf to hear. 


| 


My dear Love, when I forward look and think 
Of all these baffling barriers swept away, 
Against which I have beat so long and strained, | 
Of all the puzzles of the past explained, 
I almost wish that we could die to-day. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


BLOOMING OVER THE DOOR. 


A cottage, all fitted and furnished, 
Stands daintily over the way, 
And here a young pair to housekeeping 
Came promptly the first day of May; 
The place seemed homelike and cozy, 
The sun shone bright on the floor, 
Yet one dewy eve saw them planting 
A rose to bloom over the door. 


Ah, how they watched over its growing, 
And trained it with tenderest arts, 
And swift as its bright buds unfolded, 
The love of home grew in their hearts. 
The husband came home in the evening, 
All weary and worn from the store, 
To find the wife’s welcome the sweeter 
That roses bloomed over the door. 


3ut they say “ love flies out of the window 
When poverty enters the door,” 
But against all trials and troubles 
The two young hearts garnered full store, 
For, when fell the hush of the twilight, 
They whispered anew love’s sweet lore, 
Wove closer the bonds of affection 
While roses bloomed over the door. 


And when the dark days closed around them, 
And poverty’s wave overbore, 

To keep the poor home how they struggled, 
Where roses bloomed over the door. 

And now, all their “‘ trial time ’’ ended, 
They dwell in the sunlight once more, 

And love brightly gleams on the hearthstone 
Where roses bloom over the door. 


Ye new-mated pairs who are building 
Your home nests, now heed; I implore, 
This lesson—that love lingers longest 
Where roses bloom over the door. 
So ye who count home more than shelter, 
Plant ere the bright springtime is o’er— 
To make home the brighter and dearer— 
A rose to bloom over the door. 
— Unidentified. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Placing the little hats all in a row, 

Ready for church on the morrow, you know, 
Washing wee faces and little black fists, 
Getting them ready and fit to be kissed; 


| Putting them into clean garments and white, 


That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Spying out holes in the little worn hose, 
Laying by shoes that are worn thro’ the toes, 
Looking o’er garments so faded and thin— 
Who but a mother knows where to begin? 
Changing a button to make it look right, 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Caliing the little ones all ’round her chair, 
Hearing them lisp their soft evening prayer ; 
Telling them stories of Jesus of old, 

Who loves to gather the sheep to His fold. 
Watching, they listen with childish delight— 


| That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Creeping so softly to take a last peep, 

After the little ones all are asleep; 

Anxious to know if the children are warm, 
Tucking the blankets round each little form ; 
Kissing each little face, rosy and bright— 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Kneeling down gently beside the white bed, 
Lowly and meekly she bowed down her head, 
Praying, as only a mother can pray, 


| **God guide and keep them from going astray.” 


— Unidentified. 
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